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Eighty-First Annual Meeting of the I. S. T. A. 


Centennial Building, Springfield 
December 26, 27, 28, 1934 


GENERAL THEME: EDUCATION FOR SOCIAL INSURANCE 


FIRST GENERAL SESSION 
Wednesday Evening, December 26 


7:45—Association Singing, Directed by Mr. John L. 
Hoff. 

8:00—The President’s Five Minutes, Mr. Noah M. 
Mason. Appointment of Committees by the 
President. 

8:20—Greetings from the University of Illinois, Presi- 
dent Arthur Cutts Willard. 

8:40—Address: “Dictatorship or Democracy, Which 
Shall Prevail in the Future?” Rabbi Ferdinand 
Isserman, St. Louis, Missouri. 


NOTICE: Immediately after adjournment the Com- 
mittee on Nominations will meet in the front of the 
Auditorium. Mr. Fred L. Biester is chairman, and all 
members of the state committees on appropriations, legis- 











A. Lulu Hill, Chmn. Executive lation, and resolutions are members. 


Committee 


SECOND GENERAL SESSION 
Thursday Forenoon, December 27 


8:45—Call to order by President Noah M. Mason. Re- 
port of Committee on Credentials, Mr. J. W. Gra- 
ham, LaSalle, Chairman. 

9:00—Seating of Delegates. 

9:15—Report of Director of the N.E.A., Mr. A. L. Whit- 
tenberg. 

9:35—Report of Secretary, Robert C. Moore. 

10:00—Report of Director of Research, Lester R. Grimm. 

10:20—Association Singing, Directed by Mr. Hoff. 

10:40—Report of Committee to Write Pension Bill, Mr. 
John W. Thalman, Chairman. 

11:00—Report of Committee on Resolutions, Mr. Frank 
A. Jensen, Chairman. 


11 :45—New Business. 


THIRD GENERAL SESSION 
Thursday Afternoon, December 27 


1:30—Association Singing, Directed by Mr. Hoff. 

1:45—Report of Committee on Nominations, Mr. Fred 
L. Biester, Chairman. Election of Officers. 

2:00—Report of Committee on Legislation, Mr. Fred 
L. Biester, Chairman. 

2:40—Report of Committee on Cooperation with the 
Illinois Congress of Parents and Teachers, Mr. 
Floyd T. Goodier, Chairman. 

2:50—Report of Treasurer, Charles McIntosh. 

3:00—Address, “Educational Inventories,” Mr. Joseph 
H. Richmond, Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, Frankfort, Kentucky. 

3:50—New and Unfinished Business. 


N. M. Mason, President 


FOURTH GENERAL SESSION 


At the Elks’ Auditorium, South Sixth Street, Thursday 
Evening, December 27 


7:45—Musical Recital, by the Steindel Trio and Miss 
Pearl Walker, Soprano, St. Louis, Missouri. 


8:45—Address, “Social Insurance: Collecting the Pre- 
miums, and Paying the Dividends,” Dr. John 
Norton, Teachers’ College, Columbia University. 


FIFTH GENERAL SESSION 
Friday Forenoon, December 28 
8:45—Association Singing, Directed by Mr. Hoff. 


9:00—Report of Committee on Teacher Training, Mr. 
Karl L. Adams, Chairman. 


9:20—Report of Committee on State School Fund, Mr. 
J. B. McManus, Chairman. 


9:40—Report of Illinois Pupils Reading Circle, Mr. 
D. F. Nickols, Manager. 


9:50—Report of Committee on Larger District Unit, 
Mr. H. H. Schroeder, Chairman. 


10:20—Report of Auditing Committee. 


10:40—Report of Committee on Appropriations, Miss 
A. Lulu Hill, Chairman. 


11:00—Report of Board of Directors, Mr. Noah M. 
Mason, Chairman. 


11:30—New and Unfinished Business. 
Adjournment. 
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TO MEMBERS—If you change your address Bag 
notify THE ILLINOIS TEACHER at Mount Morris, 
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address. R ber p cannot forward peri- 
odicals. If you learn of any members who are not 
getting their magazine please ask them to send their 
complete address—street and number—to ILLINOIS 
TEACHER at Mount Morris, Illinois. Many teachers 
fail to put this address on the registration cards. The 
postmasters — street addresses on periodicals de- 








OFFICERS OF THE ILLINOIS STATE 
TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 
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Headquarters: William Bishop Owen Memo- 
rial Building. 100 East Edwards, Springfield 
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Chicago 
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Epiror or Ituinois Teacher—Robert C. 
Moore, Carlinville 
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@ FOR the information of the division dele- 

gates and other members of the Illinois 
State Teachers Association, we are publish- 
ing the program and following facts about 
the annual meeting of the association to be 
held in Springfield the last of this month. 

The Abraham Lincoln Hotel has been 
selected as the headquarters of the associa- 
tion during the meeting. If you stay at this 
hotel, ask for the special room rates offered 
our members. Teachers may enroll there 
and receive badges during the afternoon of 
Wednesday, December 26, up to 6 p. m. 
After that the registration office will be 
moved to the south hallway of the Centennial 
Building. 


Membership 


Membership is open to all who are en- 
gaged in educational work. 

The payment of the annual fee of two 
dollars will entitle you to attend all sessions 
of the annual meeting, and also to one year’s 
subscription to the Ittrno1s TEACHER, the 
oficial publication of the [Illinois State 
Teachers Association. 

All those who have paid membership fees 
in any of the Division meetings since Jan- 
uary 1 of this year will be furnished admis- 
sion badges free of any other charge if they 
present their receipts to the Treasurer or 
enrolling officer. Bring your receipts. 


Place of Meeting 


All sessions will be held in the auditorium 
at the south end of the Centennial Building, 
except the meeting on Thursday evening, 
which will be held in the ELKS’ BUILDING, 
one block east and about two blocks south 
of the Abraham Lincoln Hotel. 

Who Are the Delegates? 

The delegates to the Representative As- 
sembly are as follows: 

l. The members of the Governing Com- 
mittee. These are the members of the pres- 
ent State Association Committees on Ap- 
propriations, Legislation, and Resolutions, 
elected by their respective Divisions this 
year 1934. See directory on this page. 

2. All ex-presidents of the State Associa- 
thon. 

3. All presidents-elect of the Divisions. 
These are the presidents elected by the 
several Divisions this year, 1934, to serve 
next year, 1935, as presidents, but this year 
as delegates. 

4. The regular delegates appointed by 
each of the Divisions on a basis of one 
delegate for every 100 members or major 
fraction thereof enrolled this year. These 
are the delegates appointed this year. If 
any delegate cannot attend the State meet- 
ing, he should assign his duties to some 
regularly appointed alternate who can and 
will attend. 

5. The Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion. 

6. All ex-secretaries of the Illinois State 
Teachers Association. 


Reduced Railroad Rates 


A reduction to one and one-third fares by 
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Program, General Information for 
Delegates, Directory of Officers 


the Central Passenger Association on the 
“Certificate Plan” will apply for members 
(also dependent members of their families) 
attending the meeting of the Illinois State 
Teachers Association to be held in Spring- 
field on December 26-28. The arrangement 
will apply to all the territory in Illinois and 
to all the steam roads and to the [Illinois 
Terminal System. 

When you purchase your ticket to Spring- 
field, pay full fare one way, and, if it is 75 
cents or more, ask for a certificate. If the 
agent has no certificate, take a receipt. Get 
your certificate validated, Thursday after- 
noon or evening if possible, at the Spring- 





Rabbi Ferdinand Isserman 


Rabbi Ferdinand Isserman was educated 
at the University of Cincinnati and the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania receiving, the A. B. 
degree at the former in 1919 and M. A. de- 
gree at the latter in 1924. He was ordained 
Rabbi at Hebrew Union College in 1922. 
He took additional graduate work at the 
Universities of Toronto and Chicago. He is 
now Rabbi of Temple Israel, St. Louis, 
Missouri. 

He has held many important positions and 
ofices in various Hebrew and Inter-de- 
nominational organizations and movements. 
He has been a close student of international 
affairs and has made frequent trips abroad 
to perfect his knowledge. He is the author 
of “Rebels and Saints,” the Social Message 
of the Prophets of Israel, and “Sentenced to 
Death,” the Jews in Nazi Germany. 


field meeting; and if 100 or more such cer- 
tificates are validated, your certificate will 
entitle you to a third-fare ticket home by the 
same route you came. Hand in your Rail- 
road Certificate for validation when you 
register. 

It seems that the matter of railroad rates 
will be very much unsettled during the week 
of our meeting. There will be holiday trip 
rates, excursion rates, our one and one-third 
fare rates, etc. Therefore, before purchas- 
ing a ticket each of our members should in- 
quire of the ticket agent what sort of ticket 
is cheapest for the round trip and for the 
time covered by the trip. Of course no one 
can blame you for purchasing the one at 
the least cost, even if it does not come under 
our plan as described above. But in any 
event ask for the reduced fare certificate and 
have it validated at Springfield so we may 
have enough of them to get the one and one- 
third fare rate for those who cannot get 
any other sort of reduced fares. 


Directory 
Of Officers and Committees, |. S. T. A., 
December, 1934 


(For a list of the officers of the State Teachers Asso- 
ciation, see the title page of this magazine.) 


Commitree ON Appropriations, I. S. T. A., 
1934: Chairman, A. Lulu Hill, ’34, teacher, 
East St. Louis; Black Hawk, E. H. Hanson, 
°37, principal of high school, Rock Island; 
Central, C. A. Brothers, ’35, superintendent of 
schools, Dwight; Chicago, Lena Belle Gilli- 
gan, °36, 5918 Knox Ave., Chicago; DuPage 
Valley, Mary Egan, °37, teacher, Westmount; 
East Central, W. O. Jones, °35 principal of 
high school, DeLand; Eastern, A. C. Forster, 
36, county superintendent of schools, Paris; 
Illinois Valley, B. R. Bowden, °37 sup- 
erintendent of schools, Morris; Lake Shore, 
E. N. Cassady, °35, superintendent of 
schools, Brookfield; Mississippi Valley, E. R. 
Rogers, °37, superintendent of schools, Carth- 
age; Northeastern, W. J. Colahan, '36, super- 
intendent of schools, Woodstock; Northwest- 
ern, F. C. Keeler, °37, 415 East Lincoln 
Ave., Belvidere; Peoria, Charles McMullen, 
°35, principal of high school, Chillicothe; 
Rock River, A. H. Lancaster, °36, super- 
intendent of schools, Dixon; South Central, 
C. E. Michelman, °37, principal of high 
school, Mt. Zion; Southeastern, C. F. Cramer, 
*35, superintendent of schools, Olney; South- 
ern, Mary Roberson, °36, teacher, Mound 
City; Southwestern, F. F. Stables, °37, high 
school teacher, Mt. Vernon; Western, M. F. 
Sprunger, °35, principal of high school, 
Roseville. 


Commitree on Lecistation, I. S. T. A. 
1934: Chairman, Fred L. Biester, °35, prin- 
cipal of high school, Glen Ellyn; Black 





Arthur Cutts Willard 


Arthur Cutts Willard is a native of Wash- 
ington, D. C. He was a student in the Na- 
tional College of Pharmacy in 1898 to 1900, 
received the Degree of S. B. in Chemical 
Engineering, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology in 1904; Doctor of Engineering, Case 
School, in 1934; L.L.D., George Washington 
University in 1934; and L.L.D., Northwestern 
University in 1934. He has had 30 years of 
experience as teacher and professor in engi- 
neering schools in several universities, has 
served as consulting engineer in several im- 
portant projects, and is a member of numer- 
ous professional and honorary fraternities. 
He has been connected with the University 
of Illinois since 1913, serving as Professor 
of Heating and Ventilation, Head of De- 
partment of Mechanical Engineering, Acting 
Dean of College of Engineering, and since 
July 1, 1934, as President of the University. 





Hawk, W. W. Tucker, °35, county superin- 
tendent of schools, Cambridge; Central, E. 
H. Lukenbill, °36, county superintendent of 
schools, Lincoln; Chicago, George E. Ans- 
paugh, °35, 5731 N. Artesian Ave., Chicago; 
DuPage Valley, V. L. Beggs, superintendent 
of schools, Elmhurst; East Central, T. H. 
Cobb, °36, superintendent of schools, Urbana; 
Eastern, E. H. Taylor, ’37, E.1.S.T.C., Charles- 
ton; Illinois Valley, J. W. Graham, °35, high 
school, LaSalle; Lake Shore, J. W. Thalman, 
36, principal of high school, Waukegan; 
Mississippi Valley, W. E. Nelson, ’35, super- 
intendent of schools, Quincy; Northeastern, 
H. A. Perrin, ’37, superintendent of schools, 
Joliet; Northwestern, B. F. Shafer, °35, 
superintendent of schools, Freeport; Peoria, 
F. R. Isenburg, ’36, county superintendent of 
schools, Pekin; Rock River, S. R. Finifrock, 
°37, principal of Ligh school, Leaf River; 
South ‘Central, Walter E. Buck, ’35, county 
superintendent of schools, Virginia; South- 
eastern, Roe M. Wright, °36, superintendent 
of schools, Palestine; Southern, C. A. Waller, 
37, superintendent of schools, West Frank- 
fort; Southwestern, C. A. Whiteside, °35, 
superintendent of schools, Carrollton; West- 
ern, Caroline Grote, °36, W. I. S. T. C., 
Macomb. 

Commitree ON Resoxutions, I. S. T. A., 
1934: Chairman, Frank A. Jensen, °36, su- 
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perintendent of schools, Rockford; Black 
Hawk, Elizabeth Westerlund, °36, teacher, 
Cambridge; Certtral, E. A. Turner, °37, LS.N. 
U., Normal; Chicago, Robert C. Keenan, °37, 
2465 E. 74th Place, Chicago; DuPage Valley, 
George DeWolf, °36, superintendent of 
schools, Downers Grove; East Central, F. M. 
Peterson, °37, principal, township high school, 
Monticello; Eastern, Charles Allen, °35, 
principal of high school, Neoga; Illinois 
Valley, C. L. Sarver, °36, superintendent of 
schools, Spriag Valley; Lake Shore, B. E. 
Gordon, assistant principal of high school, 
LaGrange; Mississippi Valley, Victor B. 
Wood, °36, superintendent of schools, Little- 
ton; Northeastern, K. D. Waldo, °35, super- 
intendent of schools, Aurora; Northwestern, 
P. F. Grove, ’36, superintendent of schools, 
Mt. Carroll; Peoria, C. E. Lyons, ’37, presi- 
dent, Eureka College, Eureka; Rock River, 
O. A. Fackler, ’35, superintendent of schools, 
Sterling; South Central, E. H. Mellon, °36, 
principal of high school, Winchester; South- 
eastern, M. N. Todd, ’37, superintendent of 
schools, Lawrenceville; Southern, L. E. Eth- 
erton, °35, county superintendent of schools, 
Murphysboro; Southwestern, O. M. Corbell, 
36, principal of high school, Centralia; 
Western, D. L. Wood, ’37, principal of high 
school, Toulon. 


Special Committees 


ComMMITTEE ON TEACHER TRAINING: Karl 
L. Adams, chairman, president, N. I. S. T. C., 
DeKalb, 36; Harry Taylor, principal of high 
school, Harrisburg, °36; Carrie Barnes, 218 
Milton Ave., Springfield, ’36; Fred G. Steven- 
son, principal of high school, LaSalle, ’36; 
Butler Laughlin, president, Chicago Normal 
College, 6800 Stewart Ave., Chicago, °36; 
H. W. Shryock, president, S. I. S. N. U., 
Carbondale, °36; Winifred Mathews, 920 
Buena Ave., Chicago, 36; R. G. Buzzard, 
president, E. I. S. T. C., Charleston, 36; T. 
Arthur Simpson, assistant superintendent of 
public instruction, Springfield, *36; Claude 
E. Vick, registrar, McKendree College, Le- 
banon, °34; L. W. Williams, University of 
Illinois, Urbana, °34; Leilah Emerson, 407 
W. Kelsey, Bloomington, 34; John A. Strong, 
principal of Nobel School, Chicago, °34; P. 
H. Hellyer, county superintendent of schools, 
Lewiston, "34 (deceased); W. P. Morgan, 
president, W. I. S. T. C., Macomb, ’35; R. W. 
Fairchild, president, I. S. N. U., Normal, ’35; 
E. W. Powers, superintendent of schools, 
Petersburg, °35; William Harris, superin- 
tendent of schools, Decatur, °35; Jesse H. 
White, 508 N. Fess Ave., Bloomington, Ind., 
*35. 

CommitTrTee on State Scuoot Funp: J. B. 
McManus, chairman, superintendent of 
schools, LaSalle, ’°35; Roscoe Pulliam, super- 
intendent of schools, Harrisburg, °35; Wil- 
liam E. White, Department of Statistics, 
Office of State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, Springfield, °35; E. H. Lukenbill, 
county superintendent of schools, Lincoln, 
34; H. J. Beckemeyer, superintendent of 
schools, Hillsboro, °36; Robert C. Keenan, 
2465 East 74th Place, Chicago, ’36. 

Committee ON Larcer District Unit: 
H. H. Schroeder, chairman, Dean, I. S. N. U., 
Normal, ’36; B. C. Moore, Lincoln College, 
Lincoln, ’35; Walter F. Boyes, county super- 
intendent of schools, Galesburg, °36; E. O. 
May, 5750 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago, °34; 
T. Arthur Simpson, assistant superintendent 
of public instruction, Springfield, ’35; Roy 
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James H. Richmond 


James H. Richmond, a native of Virginia, 
holds degrees from Lincoln Memorial Uni- 
versity, the University of Tennessee, and the 
University of Kentucky. He has served as 
teacher and school administrator in Texas, 
Tennessee, and in Kentucky where he was 
State High School Supervisor for several 
years and is now Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. He is chairman of the Educa- 
tional Trustees, Grand Lodge of Kentucky, 
Free and Accepted Masons, and a Past Dis- 
trict Governor of Rotary, and is a member 
of the S. A. R., Pi Kappa Alpha, Phi Kappa 
Phi, and Omricon Delta Kappa. He was 
chairman of the Kentucky Educational Com- 
mission, is a member of the National Ad- 
visory Committee on the Crisis in Education, 
and Chairman of the National Committee 
for Federal Emergency Aid in Education. 





V. Jordan, superintendent of schools, Cen- 
tralia, °34. 

ComMiTTeE TO Write A Pension Bit: 
J. W. Thalman, chairman, principal of high 
school, Waukegan; Lester R. Grimm, direc- 
tor of research, 100 E. Edwards St., Spring- 
field; Letty M. Henry, John Deere School, 
Moline; Fred L. Biester, principal, high 
school, Glen Ellyn; F. A. Jensen, super- 
intendent of schools, Rockford. 

CoMMITTEE ON CO-OPERATION WITH ILLI- 
NoIs CONGRESS OF PARENTS AND TEACHERS: 
Floyd T. Goodier, chairman, assistant super- 
intendent of public instruction, Springfield; 
Mrs. Bertha S. Armbruster, 214 Gale Ave., 
River Forest; Mrs. F. Blanche Preble, 10855 
Vernon Ave., Chicago; Mrs. P. E. Madden, 
611 Oregon Street, Urbana; Mrs. Harry L. 
Fleming, 1117 East Monroe Street, Blooming- 
ton; Jane MacMillan, 225 W. William Street, 
Decatur. 


CoMMITTEE ON THE RELATIONS OF TEACH- 
ERS TO Civic Works ADMINISTRATION: 
Robert C. Keenan, chairman, 2465 E. 74th 
Place, Chicago; Henrietta Zapler, 3450 West 
Monroe St., Chicago; Martha Zetterberg, 
11216 S. Irving Ave., Chicago; Gwendolyn 
Williams, 5841 Blackstone Ave., Chicago; 
John R. Rowe, Western Springs; O. T. 
Bright, superintendent of schools, Dolton; J. 
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W. Thalman, principal of high school, Wau- 
kegan. 

Save THE ScHoots Committee: F. L. 
Biester, chairman, principal of high school, 
Glen Ellyn; G. E. Thompson, superinten- 
dent of schoo]s, St. Charles; Roscoe Pulliam, 


superintendent of schools, Harrisburg; L. E. | 


Wilhite, county superintendent of schools, 
Carlinville; A. L. Whittenberg, secretary, 
State Examining Board, Centennial Build- 
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ing, Springfield. 

Loca Committees: General Chairman, 
Frank A. Drake; Enrolling and Registering 
Clerk, Frank A. Drake; Assistant Enrolling 
Clerk, Ethel C. Brown; Validating Clerk, 
Frank H. Miller, Springfield Chamber of 
Commerce; Doorkeepers, C. E. Knapp, 
Horace Bower; Sergeants-at-Arms, W. A. 
Miller, R. E. Fildes; Information, Beatrice 
Tolan. 





Committees and Allied 


Organizations 


@ SEVERAL committees of the I. S. T. A. 

will hold their meetings in connection 
with this general meeting, and their mem- 
bers should notice the time and place named 
and be present to attend to the important 
business before the committees. Several 
allied organizations will also hold meetings, 
and we are glad to make their announce- 
ments here. 

County SupeRINTENDENTS’ Section—No 
program has been arranged for this section; 
but it will hold a brief session at the close 
of the meeting of the County Superinten- 
dents’ Association on Wednesday afternoon, 


December 26. 


Boarp or Directors’ Meetinc—The Board 
of Directors of the I. S. T. A. will meet in 
Room 504 of the Abraham Lincoln Hotel at 
10 o’clock A. M. on Wednesday, Decem- 
ber 26. 

THe COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS will 
meet in Parlor J of the Abraham Lincoln 
Hotel at 3:00 o’clock P. M. on Wednesday, 
December 26. All members should be pres- 
ent as this will probably be the only meet- 
ing of this committee before its report is 
made to the Representative Assembly. 


THe ComMITTEE ON TEACHER TRAINING 
will meet in Parlor H of the Abraham Lin- 
coln Hotel at 2:30 o’clock P. M. on Wednes- 
day, December 26. All members should be 
present if possible. 

Soctat Functions—The Chicago Division 
will entertain the officers of the I. S. T. A. 
and the Presidents of the Divisions at a din- 
ner at 5:30 P. M. on Wednesday, Decem- 
ber 26, in the Palm Room of the Abraham 
Lincoln Hotel. 

The Chicago Division will give a social 
party and dance in the ballroom of the 
Abraham Lincoln Hotel after adjournment 
of the evening session on Thursday, Decem- 
ber 27. All officers, delegates, and members 
in attendance are cordially invited. 


The Woman Delegates and all other wo- 
men in attendance at the State Meeting 
will have a program and luncheon together 
at Hotel Abraham Lincoln at noon on Thurs- 
day, December 27. All women delegates are 
urged to attend. 

Carouine Grote, President, 
Mary Marcaret Roacu, Secretary. 

The Phi Delta Kappa will hold its annual 
fellowship dinner for members and their 
friends at the Abraham Lincoln Hotel at 
5:30 P. M. on Thursday, December 27. An 
interesting program will be arranged. The 
after-dinner speaker will be President R. W. 





Fairchild of LS.N.U., whose subject will be 
“A Type of Education That Brings Results.” 
A cordial invitation is extended to the prin- 
cipals and their friends. Reservations should 
be made by 2:00 o’clock Thursday with the 
undersigned or with the management of the 
Abraham Lincoln Hotel. 
Louis KuLctInskI. 
The Springfield Principals’ Club will spon- 
sor the annual principals’ dinner at 5:30 
P. M. on Thursday, December 27, at Hotel 
Abraham Lincoln. Make reservations for 
this dinner at the registration desk in the 
lobby by 2:00 P. M. Thursday. All school 
administrators and executives are invited. 
Frank A. Drake. 


State Spertitinc Contest—The Annual 
State Spelling Contest will be held in the 
Senate Chamber of the State House, Spring- 
field, beginning at 9:30 A. M. on Wednesday, 
December 26. For rules governing the con- 
test, apply to William H. Green, Chairman 
of the Committee, Charleston, Illinois. 

The prizes for the winners of the spelling 
contest will be awarded at the County Super- 
intendents’ Dinner at the St. Nicholas Hotel 
at 5:30 P. M., Wednesday, December 26. 


Ittinots Crry SUPERINTENDENTS’ ASSOCIA- 
tT10N—The Illinois City Superintendents’ As- 
sociation will have a dinner at 5:30 P. M. on 
Thursday, December 27, at the Abraham 
Lincoln Hotel. A brief program will be ar- 
ranged that will be of interest to all who 
attend. 

Ituinors County SUPERINTENDENTS As- 
sociaTioN—The County Superintendents’ As- 
sociation will hold its annual meeting in the 
Centennial Auditorium in the afternoon of 
Wednesday, December 26, and a dinner at 
the St. Nicholas Hotel at 5:30 of that eve- 
ning. 

A meeting of the County Superintendents 
Section of the Illinois State Teachers As- 
sociation will be convened immediately after 
adjournment of the County Superintendents’ 
Association to transact such business as may 
be required by law and such other business 
as may come before the session. 


The County Superintendents’ Dinner will 
be served at the St. Nicholas Hotel at 5:30 
P. M., Wednesday, December 26. 

The awards to the winners of the State 
Spelling Contest will be given at this dinner. 
State Superintendent F. G. Blair has been 
invited to present the awards. 

For reservations for this dinner, write to 
Mr. J. Ed. Taylor, County Superintendent of 
Schools, Springfield. 
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John K. Norton 


John K. Norton is a graduate of Stanford 
University (A.M. and M.A., 1916 and 1917), 
and of Columbia University (Ph.D.), New 
York City, 1925. 


His experience includes work as a teacher, 
principal, director of research in city school 
systems and in the National Education Asso- 
ciation, Washington, D. C. (1922-1931), and 
college instructor in the Department of Edu- 
cational Administration, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, since 1931. 

He is the author of The Ability of the 
States to Support Education, and of numer- 
ous articles in both educational and lay 
publications. 

Since January, 1933, Dr. Norton has been 
Chairman of the Joint Commission on the 
Emergency in Education, appointed by the 
National Education Association and the De- 
partment of Superintendence. He is also 
Chairman of the Committee on Education 
and Government of the American Council 
on Education, and is a member of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the Legislative Com- 
mission, National Education Association. 
His further connections include membership 
on the Commission for National Survey of 
Secondary Education; White House Con- 
ference for Child Health and Protection; 
American Educational Research Association 
(President, 1927); Phi Beta Kappa, and 
Phi Delta Kappa. 

He was a captain in the United States 
Army during the World War, and a member 
of the American Olympic Team at Antwerp, 
Belgium, in 1920. 





Inuinois ATTENDANCE OFFiciaLs’ Associa- 
TION—The 16th Annual Convention of the 
Illinois Attendance Officials’ Association will 
be held at the Leland Hotel at 9:00 o’clock 
A. M. on Wednesday, December 26, 1934. 

The officers of this Association are as fol- 
lows: President, William L. Bodine, Chi- 
cago; Vice-president, J. W. Graham, La- 
Salle; 2nd Vice-president, J. R. Peck, Gales- 
burg; Secretary-Treasurer, R. L. Hudson, 
Springfield. 

The morning session will be devoted to 


Pearl Walker 


Pearl Walker, originally of Golconda, Illi- 
nois, now of St. Louis, Missouri, was edu- 
cated at McKendree Academy and Conserva- 
tory and at the University of Illinois, the 
University of Chicago Post Graduate School, 
and the Chicago Musical College where she 
received Bachelor of Music Degree in 1927 
and Master of Music Degree in 1929. She 
then spent three years in European travel 
and study and took opera and theater train- 
ing from the best Masters in Berlin. She 
has had experience in opera, concert work, 
and as soloist for several churches. She has 
innumerable testimonials from musical critics 
all enthusiastically commending her as a real 
artist. 





the President’s address, by William L. 
Bodine, Chicago; appointment of commit- 
tees; and addresses on the subjects of Pro- 
motion of School Attendance and the Cor- 
rection of Truancy. Problem cases will be 
discussed at the morning session, and also 
the needs for legislation. 

Among the other subjects to be discussed 
will be the Conference Plan, Pupil Adjust- 
ment, Behavior Cases, and the N.R.A. Code 
insofar as it applies to Juvenile Employ- 
ment. The meetings are open to the public. 

There will be a luncheon at the Leland 
Hotel at 12 o’clock. The afternoon session 
will consist of addresses and a business ses- 
sion before adjournment. 

Ww. L. Boprne, President. 





DuPage Valley Division 
@ THE DuPage Valley Division of the 
1.S.T.A. held its sixth annual meet- 
ing in the auditorium of the Wheaton 
High School, October 15, 1934. “Fi- 
nancing Education in Illinois” was the 
subject of an address by Dr. Simeon E. 
Leland, University of Chicago; Dr. 
John Gordon, Second Congregational 
Church, Rockford, spoke to the topic 
“Behind the Scenes in Russia”; “Can 
Youth Build a Better World” was dis- 
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cussed by Mr. Roy A. Burkhart, Inter- 
national Council of Religious Educa- 
tion, Chicago; “Our State Teachers 
Association and the Responsibilities of 
Its Secretary” was the subject of R. C. 
Moore, secretary of the I.S.T.A. Musi- 
cal organizations of the Wheaton 
schools presented concert programs. 
Officers and Committees to serve for 
the year 1934-35 follow: 


Orricers—President, George L. Letts, 
principal of high school, Elmhurst; vice 
president, S. D. Bishop, principal of high 
school, West Chicago; secretary-treasurer, 
Ida Lane Settle, teacher, high school, Elm- 
hurst. 

Executive Commitree—Chairman, Ada M. 
Manning, superintendent of schools, Lom- 
bard, °35; K. K. Tibbetts, superintendent of 
schools, Wheaton, °36; S. A. Dennison, su- 
perintendent of schools, Glen Ellyn, °37. 

Strate Commitrees—Appropriations, Mary 
Egan, Westmont, °37; Legislation, Fred L. 
Biester, principal, Glenbard Township High 
School, Glen Ellyn, 35; Resolutions, George 
DeWolf, superintendent of schools, Downers 
Grove, 736. 

Reso.utions—Resolutions endorsing the 
following legislative measures were approved 
by the DuPage Valley Division: New sources 
of revenue to relieve the present excessive 
burden on real estate; an adequate State 
Distributive Fund; immediate payment of 
arrearages in Distributive Fund; the repeal 
of the law which limits boards of education 
to a levy equal to the average of the levies 
for the years 1929-1932, inclusive; change in 
non-high school law so that such territories 
may levy an amount sufficient to pay high- 
school tuition costs; adequate financial sup- 
port to the University of Illinois and the 
State Teachers’ Colleges; revision of the 
State Teachers’ Pension law to provide for 
an adequate and safe pension. The Di- 
vision went on record as opposing the fol- 
lowing: 

(a) Legislation providing for State adop- 
tion of textbooks; 

(b) Legislation providing for a 1% tax 
limitation on real estate unless other adequate 
and certain sources of revenue are provided. 


Other resolutions were adopted as 
follows: 


I. Wuereas, Our Division has had one 
hundred per cent membership in its organ- 
ization, we hereby desire to convey to each 
individual member our appreciation of his 
interest in the Association. We further 
urge the continuance of this high profes- 
sional standard year by year. 

II. It is recommended by this cotamittee 
that the DuPage Valley Division approve and 
support the action of the board of directors 
of the Illinois State Teachers Association in 
their effort to have the Governor appoint 2 
nonpartisan, representative, fact-finding com- 
mission to make a complete study of the 
school situation in Ilinois. 

Ill. We urge teachers to stress con- 
stantly the obligation of good citizenship and 
the development of character and to con- 
tinually keep before pupils the need for 
proper respect for and adherence to the prin- 
ciples of good law and order. We urge the 
united action of teachers, parents, and others 
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John L. Hoff 


Mr. John L. Hoff attended the University 
of Illinois, and is a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. For the last twenty-five 
years he has been a member of the faculty 
of the Ottawa Township High School, and 
has been the director of the Glee Clubs and 
the Orchestra. For several years he has been 
director of a large church choir, and is now 
the song leader of the Ottawa Rotary Club. 
He has also had considerable experience as 
director of community singing in summer 
chautauquas and teachers’ institutes. 





to meet the educational problems of child 
health and protection. 

IV. We desire to commend our Senator 
and Representatives, namely, Senator Rich- 
ard Barr, Representative Lottie Holman 
O’Neill, Representative John L. Walker, and 
Representative Michael Hennebry for their 
fine cooperation, sympathetic attitude, and 
efficient efforts regarding constructive school 
legislation and also for their active opposi- 
tion to harmful school legislation. 

V. We desire to commend the Legislative 
Committee of our State Teachers Association 
and the Secretary of the State Teachers 
Association and his office for their effective 
leadership regarding school legislation. In 
particular, do we commend the exceptionally 
fine leadership of Mr. Fred L. Biester, chair- 
man of the State Legislative Committee. 
We feel that the teachers of the entire state 
are deeply indebted to him for his unceas- 
ing efforts to secure legislation helpful to 
the teaching profession and to the cause of 
education. 


The Division voted to assess each of 
its members twenty-five cents to create 
a fund to be applied toward the ex- 
pense of establishing an Education 
Commission in the State of Illinois. 


It was voted to adopt the resolution 
to change the name of the State Asso- 
ciation from Illinois State Teachers 
Association to Illinois Education Asso- 
ciation. IDA LANE SETTLE, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer. 
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Report of Committee on 
Resolutions 


Submitted by the Committee of the 
|.S.T. A. to the Representative 
Assembly, Annual Meeting 1934 


Financial Support of Education 


@ ALL our great statesmen have recognized 

the fact that a general diffusion of knowl- 
edge among the people is necessary in a 
democracy, and that it is a proper and neces- 
sary function of the State to provide good 
educational facilities for all its children for 
its own self-preservation and for the general 
public welfare. Therefore, our common 
school system is a very necessary institution 
and must be adequately supported at all 
times. 

The present financial crisis should teach 
school administrators to continue to prac- 
tice all economies that do not lower effi- 
ciency. The utmost care, however, must be 
used in making retrenchments and curtail- 
ments so as not to rob any child of his full 
heritage, a good school every year of his 
school age, and so as not to deprive the 
State of the fullness of good citizenship that 
results from proper education. 

We unalterably condemn curtailment of 
education, and the lessening of educational 
opportunities of children through the elim- 
ination of essential activities, the increased 
teacher load, the shortening of the term, the 
dismissal of needed teachers, and the elim- 
ination of educational supervision. 

We stand for a system of free public edu- 
cation that adequately provides for every 
child according to his needs from kinder- 
garten through the university. 

We believe in equality of educational op- 
portunity for all children regardless of place 
of residence, capacity, or handicaps, and 
urge that sufficient state aid be granted to 
local districts to equalize educational op- 
portunities up to reasonably high standards 
in kindergarten, elementary, and high school 
grades. To this end we strongly recommend 
that the state common school fund be in- 
creased until it shall equal at least one-third 
the cost of the public schools. 

Liberal financial support should be given 
by the State to the University of Illinois and 
to the State Teachers’ Colleges, and we urge 
that the latter should be given the same 
administrative freedom as the former. 

We recommend that the law be amended 
so that payment can and must be made in 
full for the cost of tuition of pupils attend- 
ing high school from non-high school dis- 
tricts. 


Teacher Organizations 


In this time of economic stress and strain 
and unsettled condition of school finances, a 
strong, unified, and harmonious organization 
of teachers is needed as never before. It is 
difficult to make progress even with such or- 
ganization; but without it much ground that 
has been gained would be lost. Therefore, 
we urge all our members to keep up their 


enrollment in local, state, and national or- 
ganizations and to recommend such enroll- 
ment to nonmembers, and that members of 
teacher organizations should feel it their 
obligation to their profession to help the 
cause of education through frequent, per- 
sonal contact with their representatives of 
the General Assembly. 


National Policies 


We heartily commend our President and 
Federal officials for their energetic and tire- 
less efforts to bring about economic recovery 
and to establish a sane economic order. We 
pledge the loyal support of our profession 
to any practical plans that will tend to estab- 
lish economic stability and social happiness; 
and we believe that the benefits and en- 
deavors of such economic movement should 
be extended to the teaching profession. 


Defense of Laws for the Benefit 
of Pupils and Teachers 


The present teachers’ pension and retire- 
ment fund law and all other laws that have 
been enacted for the benefit of pupils and 
teachers must be defended and preserved 
until amended or revised in accordance with 
the recommendations made by our Commit- 
tee on Legislation. 


Teacher Training in Organization 
Work 


Resolved, That the Illinois State Teachers 
Association urges that teacher training in- 
stitutions introduce into their curriculums, 
courses which will make clear to students the 
character, organization, and function of the 
teachers’ organizations in the social and 
political life of the State. The problems of 
the organized profession both from the point 
of view of its internal structure and from 
the point of view of its relation to all the 
significant agencies, institutions, situations, 
and organizations which have a bearing upon 
the status of education and teachers should 
be systematically brought under review if 
teachers are to champion intelligently their 
own interests and the larger interests of 
education. It especially urges that such 
courses be taught only by instructors who 
have had a broad training in the social 
sciences and who have had considerable prac- 
tical experience in teacher organization work. 


Problems of Education 


We believe that many of our present prob- 
lems, such as the increase in crime, unem- 
ployment, and extreme poverty among large 
numbers of people, are caused by the viola- 
tion of certain natural social laws and ethical 
principles. We believe, therefore, that the 
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time has come when education must give 
more and more attention and effort to social 
science, moral training, and character devel- 
opment. 

We recommend that a course or courses 
in the history, aims, functions, and support 
of public education be offered as a part of 
the elementary and high school curriculum. 


Radio for Education 


We are opposed to the monopoly of the 
use of radio by commercial, advertising, and 
entertainment interests; therefore, we rec- 
ommend that Federal legislation be enacted 
that will assign to educational institutions 
and to government educational agencies a 
liberal share of all radio broadcasting chan- 
nels which are or may become available to 
the United States. 


Relation of Teachers to Civil 
Works Administration 


1. The Illinois State Teachers Association 
protests against the employment of teachers 
anywhere in Illinois by the Federal Educa- 
tion Project at salaries lower than those of 
skilled labor in the same community. 

2. The Illinois State Teachers Association 
demands that the Federal Education Project 
employ none but teachers legally certificated 
by the community in which they are to be 
employed at the prevailing rate for teachers 
in the locality of employment, but in no case 
at a rate lower than the minimum rate for 
skilled labor in that community. 


Statewide Educational Survey 


We commend the officers of the Illinois 
State Teachers Association for endeavoring, 
in cooperation, with Governor Henry Horner, 
to carry out the spirit of the 1933 resolution 
in regard to a State School Survey under 
the direction of a State Educational Com- 
mission. 

The purpose of this commission shall be: 
(1) to redefine the aims and functions of 
the public schools; (2) to study and make 
recommendations concerning the organiza- 
tion, administration, and control of public 
education; and (3) to study and make rec- 
ommendations concerning the financing of 
public education. 


Commendation of Division 
Officers 


We highly commend the officers of the 
divisions of the LS.T.A. for devoting a period 
of their meetings this year to an explanation 
of the plans, purposes, services and achieve- 
ments of the Illinois State Teachers Asso- 
ciation with competent speakers to make 
such explanation. We recommend that this 
program feature be continued by all di- 
visions so that the greatest possible number 
of teachers may have a definite knowledge 
of the necessity of supporting the organiza- 
tion and its expressed platforms, policies, 
and programs of legislation. 


Official Representative 


We commend the practice of the Commit- 
tee on Legislation in making the secretary 
of the State Teachers Association its official 
representative to support and defend good 
educational measures and to oppose undesir- 
able measures at the sessions of the General 
Assembly. We urge our entire membership 
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to give our present efficient secretary, R. C. 
Moore, their support and cooperation. 


Public Utilities 


Last year we adopted a resolution under 
the title of “Public Ownership,” which, to 
have produced any definite results, would 
have required much research work in regard 
to the rates charged by both publicly owned 
and privately-owned utility companies, and 
in regard to the taxes paid by each. Pres- 
sure of other work prevented this research, 
study, and comparison. 

However, a report of an investigation and 
study of utility companies by the Federal 
Trade Commission is now being issued after 
several years of such study. Since there is 
much in this report in regard to teachers 
and schools and their exploitation by the 
utility companies, in regard to the methods, 
extent, and results of a gigantic campaign 
of propaganda, and in regard to the influence 
of the utility companies in legislation, etc., 
we recommend that this report be made 
available in all school libraries and be made 
a subject of study by teachers and advanced 
pupils. 


Master's Degree Courses in State 
Teachers’ Colleges 


In 1906 the Normal School Board granted 
President Felmley the authority to issue the 
Bachelor Degree to all four-year graduates 
because this degree aided them materially in 
securing positions in the high schools of the 
State. The Bachelor Degree was first con- 
ferred in 1909. From that time until 1929 
they were able to place all teachers, with 
the Bachelor Degree, who wanted to teach 
in Illinois high schools. 


In the last five years things have changed 
materially, due to the ever increasing demand 
that high-school teachers should have the 
Master’s Degree. Since the State Teacheis’ 
Colleges offer no such degree, superinten- 
dents and school boards are going more and 
more to other institutions for their teachers; 
and it is becoming increasingly difficult to 
place the graduates even in the small high 
schools of the State. In order that these 
institutions may be enabled to meet the 
demand for teachers with higher degrees, we 
recommend to the Normal School Board that, 
through their presidents, they shall offer 
courses for the Master’s Degree in the State 
Teachers’ Colleges of Illinois; and that the 
presidents shall prepare courses for the Mas- 
ter’s Degree in the State Teachers’ Colleges 
for all those desiring administrative positions, 
and for those who want the additional prep- 
aration in order that they may teach in the 
high schools of the State. 


Tax Collections 


In many localities of the State, tax col- 
lections have steadily decreased. This is 
due to the fact that many dodge their taxes. 
The great injustice lies in the fact that the 
good citizens who do pay their taxes must 
shoulder also the burden of the tax dodgers; 
for besides the terrific cost of interest on 
money borrowed because of these delin- 
quencies, eventually the uncollected part is 
spread over future taxes through deficiency 
or refunding bonds, etc., and the same good 
citizens pay the bill. 

Bad assessments, vote seeking politicians, 
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and timid tax collectors are responsible for 
the tax strikes. The Illinois State Teachers 
Association calls upon the officials for eco- 
nomical but efficient government, a fair and 
legal assessment, and then prompt, vigorous, 
and relentless collection of taxes. 


Government by Extra-Legal 
Committees 


The Illinois State Teachers Association 
strongly condemns the tendency of elected 
officials in some communities to surrender 
the duties and powers of their offices to self- 
appointed, extra-legal committees which are 
in no way directly responsible or answerable 
to the people; and in accordance with the 
principles of true democracy we demand 
that the functions of governmental office be 
performed by those legally elected or ap- 
pointed for the purpose. 


Committee on Information Con- 
cerning Education 


There is a large number of proposed edu- 
cational measures and problems in education 
which are being discussed from time to time 
by the officers and executive committees of 
the different divisions of the LS.T.A. The 
information regarding these measures, prob- 
lems and pending educational legislation, is 
not available to all the teachers of the State. 
It would be for the best interests of educa- 
tion, of the LS.T.A., of the citizens of the 
State, and of the rank and file of the teach- 
ers of the State, if all the teachers of our 
State were better informed on all the afore- 
said topics. Be it 

Resolved, That the respective divisions of 
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the LS.T.A., either through their member- 
ship committee, their publicity committee 
or some other definitely appointed commit- 
tee inform all the teachers of their divisions 
from time to time, through bulletins, speak- 
ers, or the press, concerning proposed or 
pending educational legislation and anything 
else ot educational interest. 


Thanks for Good Service 


We express our gratitude to the executive 
committee and other officers of the Associa- 
tion for the program provided for this an- 
nual meeting, to all those who appeared on 
the program, and to the Hon. Edward J. 
Hughes, Secretary of State, for his permis- 
sion and arrangements for our use of the 
Centennial Building. 





Geographic News Bulletins 
For Classroom Use 
@ THE National Geographic Society, 
of Washington, D.C., announces 
that publication of its illustrated Geo- 
graphic News Bulletins for teachers 
will be resumed early in October. 
These bulletins are issued weekly, five 
bulletins to the weekly set, for thirty 
weeks of the school year. Teachers are 
requested to apply early for the num- 
ber desired. They are obtainable only 
by teachers, librarians, college and 
normal students. 





TO BE HEARD IN RECITAL AT ANNUAL MEETING 





Two Artists cf the Steindel Trio 


Mrs. David Kriegshaber, pianist ard or- 
ganist, accompanist and lecture:, has ap- 
peared as soloist and assisting artist with the 
St. Louis Symphony Orchestra, has accom- 
panied other musical artists, and for many 
years served as organist of Temple Israel and 
Kingshighway Presbyterian Church. 





Max Steindel, Violincellist and Conductor, 
a native of Germany received his musical 
education in his native land, his first instruc- 
tor being his father, Alvin Steindel, the 
Royal Musical Director. He came to Amer- 
ica in 1908 and has been remarkably suc- 


cessful here in being acclaimed an artist of 
the first rank. 


Josef Faerber also received his musical 
training in Germany, and began giving violin 
recitals at the age of 16. He also appeared 
with the Munich Konzertverein Symphony 
Orchestra, and the Nuremburg Philo- 
harmonic Symphony Orchestra, and at the 
age of 18 became the leader of the Munich 
Trio. At the age of 19 he came to America 
and at once won a place in the St. Louis 
Symphony Orchestra, with which he has 
since been connected. 
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School Finance 


By W. P. MORGAN 


Western Illinois State 
Teachers’ College 


@ IT has become quite noticeable late- 

ly that the entire educational pro- 
gram of the State of Illinois is serious- 
ly hindered by the lack of funds with 
which to carry it forward. The district 
schools are not at all equally provided 
with funds, largely due to the fact that 
the number of children in a community 
and their need for education bears al- 
most no relation to the value of the 
property in that community and the 
amount of money that can be raised 
from the wealth of that community 
through a system of taxation. Very 
naturally the best plan by which such 
an inequality can be overcome is that 
which provides a larger unit than the 
local district or community for the 
purpose of taxation. 

Naturally this unit must be small 
enough so that those who constitute it 
do not lose sight of their responsibility 
for its educational welfare. On the 
other hand it is doubtful if any unit 
smaller than the State itself can fur- 
nish completely equalized educational 
opportunity for all of the children of 
the State. Besides, the State itself is 
the one unit, if there is one smaller 
than the national government, which 
has a common interest in all of the 
children of its domain. The State can, 
by a system of liberal appropriations 
for educational purposes, almost if not 
quite equalize the opportunities of the 
children of the State for public edu- 
cation. 

Any local unit which may therefore 
be agreed upon must be so organized 
that it will be a direct stimulus to the 
people who live in that unit to make 
their educational system as good as 
any other unit in the State. At the 
same time the State must see to it that 
inequalities which would otherwise 
exist and prevent equal educational 
opportunity for all children are offset 
and corrected by large funds set apart 
by the State for educational purposes, 
especially for the support of the pub- 
lic schools of Illinois. 
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From the Standpoint of a 


Teachers’ College President 


Every time a State has used an ex- 
ceptionally small unit, great inequali- 
ties have arisen, and every time a State 
has neglected to form a unit smaller 
than the State for educational pur- 
poses, local pride has been discour- 
aged as a consequence. 

Higher education in the State at 
state expense ought not to be under- 
taken unless sufficient funds are avail- 
able to carry forth a system of higher 
education sufficiently extensive to sup- 
plement all private effort at higher 
education. At the same time, this sys- 
tem of higher education at public ex- 
pense should not only be equal to that 
provided privately but it should be a 
stimulus and an example to all educa- 
tion under private enterprise. 

Special types of higher education 
necessary to the proper conduct of 
public elementary education should be 
liberally financed by the State, and 
should likewise be conducted so as to 
meet the specific needs of the State as 
they are set forth in the legislative 
acts establishing such institutions of 
higher education. 

The teachers’ colleges of Illinois are 
an answer to a demand for thoroughly 
prepared teachers of the public schools. 
This demand found its first answer in 
the establishment of the State Normal 
University at Normal, Illinois, by a 
legislative act in 1857. Since that time 
this demand has been reaffirmed on the 
part of the public and recognized by 
the State Legislature in the establish- 
ment of four additional teachers’ col- 
leges for the preparation of teachers 
for the public schools of the State, and 
yet there are times, and this has been 
especially true recently, when the lack 
of funds for their support has serious- 
ly handicapped them in their function 
and prevented them from improving 
their standards and the quality of their 
work in keeping with the ever in- 
creasing demands which the fathers 
and mothers of the children in our 
schools, and even the State itself, are 


making upon the teachers of the public 
schools of the State. 

Reductions in appropriations for 
salaries and wages, for operation, for 
repairs and equipment, and for 
permanent improvements, if not too 
drastic, are possible when the load on 
an institution remains constant and 
prices decline, but reduction in these 
items while the load of an institution 
increases and the standards and re- 
quirements of that institution are con- 
tinually increased, cannot fail to de- 
preciate the value of an institution, 
bring discredit to its procedure, and 
blame to those who are responsible for 
these reductions. 

The teachers’ colleges of Illinois 
have in the past few years seen their 
appropriations reduced in various 
amounts, in specific items, from 10 
per cent to as much as 40 per cent and 
yet at the same time the loads which 
these institutions have had to carry 
have increased 10 per cent to 30 per- 
cent and the standards which they have 
had to meet have likewise been raised 
continuously. 

The building program for the teach- 
ers’ colleges was stopped when science 
buildings for two of them had been 
erected with money appropriated in 
1927. Money was appropriated for an- 
other building in 1931, but when the 
plans and specifications were com- 
pleted the money was not available 
and the building was not erected. 

The time has now come when the 
people of the State of Illinois must de- 
cide whether they are going to support 
a well developed system of teacher 
training. If they decide not to do this 
this State can only look forward to 
less efficient public school teachers and 
to a constant depreciation of public 
education, both at the elementary and 
secondary levels. 

The teachers’ colleges, therefore, 
and those who are interested in them 
should urge at every hand that funds 

(Continued on page 124) 
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Administrative Organization for 
School Board Meetings 


By G. W. WILLETT 


La Grange 


@ PERHAPS ihe procedures of 
school board meetings may have 
arisen because the board has had as 
one of its chief functions the employ- 
ment of an individual to act as ad- 
ministrator for the school. Such an 
official in some states has his duties 
and privileges rather definitely set up 
by law, but in other states has little 
if any defined status except as de- 
termined by custom. Whichever situ- 
ation prevails, it has usually come 
about that when the school board has 
an official meeting it has present in 
addition to its own personnel that in- 
dividual whom it has chosen as ad- 
ministrator and on whom it has usu- 
ally conferred the title of superintend- 
ent. The distribution of duties be- 
tween the board and the superintend- 
ent varies from district to district and 
may often differ from time to time in 
the same district. It is customary that 
whatever action is taken in board 
meetings is relayed by the superin- 
tendent to his several subordinates. 

In Lyons Township High School at 
La Grange, Illinois, there has devel- 
oped in the past six years a decided 
modification otf board procedures 
especially in so far as they concern 
the relation of the board and the ad- 
ministration. At the suggestion of the 
superintendent his assistant was invit- 
ed to sit in on all board meetings ex- 
cept when an occasional executive ses- 
sion might be called. In 1929 a junior 
college was added to the institution 
with a dean directly in charge but un- 
der the supervision of the superin- 
tendent. The dean of the junior col- 
lege was invited to attend board meet- 
ings and at the suggestion of the presi- 
dent of the board the dean of girls 
and the purchasing agent were also 
asked to be present at board meetings. 

The board of education is composed 
of five members, while the superin- 
tendent and this group of his assist- 
ants constitute a staff of five members. 


Numerous advantages accrue from 


enlarged faculty representation at 


meetings of the board of education. 


This equity in numbers was incidental 
rather than preconceived. In order to 
facilitate the handling of administra- 
tive matters at board meetings, the ad- 
ministrative group was organized into 
an administrative staff, which has a 
meeting on each afternoon before a 
board meeting. At this meeting all 
administrative matters to be brought 
up at the board meeting are discussed. 
When the board meets matters of rou- 
tine aud those purely of board con- 
cern are attended to in the presence 
of all members of the administrative 
staff. Then the president of the board 
asks each member of the staff what he 
or she may have to bring up. Usual- 
ly these items are of such a nature 
that little time is required for their 
disposal. Often such items are mere- 
ly reports of interesting developments 
in the particular field with which the 
staff member is connected. At other 
times such items may consist of pre- 
liminary reports of progress or be re- 
quests for immediate or future action 
on important policies. The president 
has adopted the policy of calling on 
the superintendent last and the lat- 
ter usually though not always has con- 
siderably mere to report than have 
other staff members. 

This is not an attempt to develop 
democracy in administration. It is an 
outgrowth of an attempt to make 
board meetings efficient and valuable. 
Certain advantages have become evi- 
dent. 

(1) The board of education has present 


at each meeting those individuals who can 
answer almost all questions relative to the 





institution. The superintendent ceases to be 
a walking encyclopedia with a few statistical 
tables to illustrate school progress. 

(2) The administrative staff actually 
studies administrative needs in the light of 
board action. 

(3) Five members of the faculty have 
heard the discussions on the various ques- 
tions which come up and can see why action 
was either taken or deferred. Each knows, 
first hand, what policies affecting his work 
have been agreed upon. In fact he or she 
has had the opportunity to express approval 
or disapproval of policies before they have 
been finally determined. 

(4) The educational foibles and hobbies 
of the superintendent have a tendency to give 
a to educational principles when they 

ave run the gauntlet of preliminary staff 
meetings and the final board meeting. 

(5) Each member of the staff is an agent 
for reaching the members of the faculty with 
whom he or she is most intimate. 

(6) Members of the staff are trained in 
this special portion of administrative work. 
In case the superintendent should resign or 
become incapacitated, there is a trained 
corps to direct the institution according to 
the policies already set up. Members of the 
administrative staff at LaGrange maintain 
that board meetings are the most valuable 
experiences which they have during a school 
year. 


Why should not any district with a 
corps of twenty-five or more teachers 
set up an administrative staff to func- 
tion with its board of education? 
When are we going to get the idea 
that the superintendent is a little Czar 
out of our minds? In no place in the 
whole administrative field does it 
seem that greater advance could be 
made with so little effort as in the 
field of vitalized school board meet- 
ings. One man cannot give the board 
of education the information or the 
advice which it needs to function as 
the public expects it to function. If 
a city superintendent is cognizant of 
conditions in his senior high school, 
other parts of the system are usually 
neglected. If he is not cognizant of 
the senior high school situation, the 
principal of that institution should be 
present to represent it. Let us be pre- 
pared to give intelligent boards of 
education the information which they 
want and need. 
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The Annual Meeting 


© THIS magazine contains the program for the 81st an- 

nual meeting of the I.S.T.A. It contains also the names 
of the members of the several committees, the report of the 
committee on resolutions, and much other information in 
regard to the meeting. The report of the committee on 
legislation and the report of the committee to write a pen- 
sion bill were published in the November number, which 
contained also editorial discussion of two legislative pro- 
posals concerning teacher welfare. We hope all our read- 
ers, and particularly the delegates to the meeting, will 
study all this published material in order that they may 
understand fully what they are to act upon at the meeting. 


As the legislative agent of the teachers, your secretary 
hopes you will be constructively critical of all proposais, 
reasonably tolerant of the opinions of others, and thorough- 
ly enthusiastic in support of majority decisions. The work 
of your legislative agent is very difficult under the best of 
conditions and becomes impossible if the teachers are di- 
vided in their support. We have enemies enough to fight 
without having snipers in our own ranks. 

The annual meeting this year should be a preparation 
for an enthusiastic, harmonious, and effective campaign to 


SAVE THE SCHOOLS. 





A Hopeful Awakening 


® THERE is much evidence of increased teacher-interest 

in the acute educational and school-finance problems of 
the present. We are receiving many letters commenting on 
editorials and other articles in the ILLInots TEACHER, dis- 
cussing local and state problems, and offering assistance in 
the campaign for their solution. As a fair sample of such 
letters, we are quoting one from a principal of a small 
high school, as follows: 


Surely we have reached the time when the non-high school dis- 
tricts must be forced to pay their share of the cost of high school 
education or be abolished and have their territory added to town- 
ship and community high school districts. The non-high school 
district in this county is paying not quite 50 per cent of the actual 
cost of educating its pupils. Why encourage even “poor people” 
to think they are winners by getting something for which they do 
not pay? 

The parents of our pupils must be aroused to do something to re- 
lieve the schools. If they cannot be aroused, we should begin to 
close some of our schools that are ia the worst conditions. 

I want to do my part in arousing the people in my district even 
if it costs me my position. It seems to me that teachers and others 
of our better citizens should begin to show the folly of continually 
expecting something for which they do not pay, or of expecting 
something for nothing, as many school boards and school patrons 
are now doing. 

I appreciate your efforts and the progressive articles in the 
Ittrnots TeEacHer, and I am making an effort to arouse this district 
to its responsibilities. 








Why should our awakened friend imply that he may lose 
his position if he “arouses the people” to demand relief for 
the schools or the closing of the schools? Because in some 
communities there are powerful individuals who prefer to 
have the schools continue at the expense of the teachers 
rather than to pay their taxes to support the schools ac- 
cording to law and true American principles. They do not 
want the people “aroused” to demand efficient schools for 
the children and fair treatment for the teachers. That cir- 
cumstance is what makes our work difficult, and that is 
what retards results. 

But the evidences of an awakening on the part of teach- 
ers and parents give us some hope for the future. Let us all 
continue to “arouse the people.” There is just one thing 
that the interests now most influential in Illinois will heed, 
and that is a mess demand by a thoroughly aroused people. 





How Did It Happen? 


@ SINCE the election on November 6, several letters have 

come to the editor asking how it happened that the 
proposal to issue bonds for relief purposes carried so 
strong and the proposal to hold a constitutional convention 
was so ingloriously defeated. The answer is easy: the most 
powerful organizations ia Illinois formed a super-organ- 
ization with an interlocking super-committee for the pur- 
pose of getting votes for the bond issue, and this super- 
committee was very active for two months before the 
election. There was no such organization or committee 
to support the proposal to hold a consitutional convention. 
In fact some of the most powerful of the organizations 
were strongly opposed to the convention proposal. 


Probably our readers would like to know what organ- 
izations in Illinois are considered worth including in such 
a super-organization. In other words, what are the groups 
really doing things in Illinois now? Therefore, we are 
recording here the names of the members of this super- 
committee and the constituent organizations represented. 


ILLINOIS EMERGENCY RELIEF BOND ISSUE COMMITTEE 
160 North LaSalle St., Chicago. 

Chairman, James S. Baldwin, Illinois Bar Association; Secretary, 
Douglas Sutherland, Civic Federation and Bureau of Public Efi- 
ciency; Paul G. Armstrong, American Legion, Department of IIli- 
nois; Harry A. Brinkman, Illinois Bankers Association; Bruce A. 
Campbell, Democratic State Committee; Justus L. Johnson, Repub- 
lican State Committee; Carey E. DeButts, Illinois Association of 
Real Estate Boards; James L. Donnelly, [linois Manufacturers As- 
sociation; M. A. Graettinger, Illinois Bankers Association; Mrs. 
Frank P. Hixon, Illinois League of Women Voters; James A. Howe, 
Illinois Association of Real Estate Boards; John W. Kapp, Illinois 
Municipa! League; W. Lloyd Keepers, Illinois Commercial Secre- 
taries Association; A. D. McLarty, Illinois Municipal League; 
Robert C. Moore, Illinois State Teachers Association; Victor A. 
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Olander, Illinois State Federation of Labor; Mrs. George T. Palmer, 
Illinois Federation of Women’s Clubs; Mrs. Paul Rittenhouse, 
Illinois League of Women Voters; Earl C. Smith, Illinois Agricul- 
tural Association; R. G. Soderstrom, Illinois State Federation of 
Labor; R. Allan Stephens, Illinois Bar Association; C. W. Terry, 
Illinois Taxpayers League; Ray Wantz, Illinois Manufacturers As- 
sociation; Mrs. A. R. Williams, Illinois Congress of Parents and 
Teachers; H. L. Williamson, Illinois Press Association. 

The energetic and intelligent work of this committee 
won the ratification of the bond proposal by a very large 
majority. The same committee with the same effort could 
have carried the proposal to hold a constitutional conven- 
tion; or it could pass a law providing thirty million or 
even fifty million dollars for the state school fund. 

The bond proposal did not pass by accident. It was 
passed by the powers that be in IIlinois, some of which are 
strongly opposed to holding a constitutional convention. 
And that was how it all happened. 





A Vicious Form of Taxation 


@ AT our annual meeting last year a resolution was 

adopted instructing the officers of the I.S.T.A. to pub- 
lish certain information corcerning both publicly owned 
and privately owned utilities. The tremendous pressure 
of other work has prevented the gathering of information, 
and nothing in regard to utility companies has yet been 
published. 

However, as a slight compliance with the resolution, we 
are calling attention to a report just now being issued by 
the Federal Trade Commission. According to an Asso- 
ciated Press despatch of November 14, this report is the 
result of six years of study and investigation of utility 
companies and their methods of dealing with the public. 
The commission gave particular attention to the “propa- 
ganda campaign” conducted by the privately owned com- 
panies and its results. The despatch quotes the report as 
saying that “no campaign approaching it in magnitude 
has ever been conducted except possibly in wartime.” 


The press is the foremost current opinion forming body of the 
country. One of the prime means employed very generally and ex- 
tensively by the utilities in their public relations work was to se- 
cure the good-will of the press and the newspaper fraternity. 

Superintendents of public schools were approached with the idea 
of educating school children into the workings of public utilities. 
As the result of such contacts, millions of pamphlets were dis- 
tributed in the schools. The very textbooks in the classrooms were 
carefully surveyed in all the schools in many of the states and 
definite steps taken to eliminate those considered unfavorable and 
to have them replaced by others written by utility men or pro- 
fessors receiving retainers from the industry. The cooperation of 
publishers of textbooks was solicited and obtained in the matter 
of having books edited by the industry before coming off the press. 

In emphasizing that the work was worth while, the Director of 
the National Electric Light Association advised utility executives 
not to be afraid of the expense in permitting large numbers of 
their employees to attend conventions, because “the public pays.” 
This is literally true, as the cost of all public relations work is 
usually charged up to operating expenses by the utilities companies. 

But the public’s paying does not end with that. For whenever 
such original payments are used in successfully lulling the paying 
public into satisfaction with improper rates or charges, to such 
extent does the public pay for the privilege of continuing to pay 
excessively as long as such rates continue in force. 

The report questions the right of a publicly granted monopoly 
such as a public utility to use money collected from the public “to 
perpetuate itself through the control of public opinion.” 


Well, we would think so. But that is not all. Some of 
the companies use part of their extortions from the pub- 
lic to control public affairs not directly connected with 
utilities, or to employ “extra-legal committees to take 
charge for the people of the people’s affairs,” as the 
chairman of the Committee on Public Expenditures once 
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said. The commission puts it this way: “The record in- 
dicates very substantial results both in increased public 
good-will, and in a decrease in the number of legislative 
measures to which the utilities are opposed.” 

There you have it. We have italicized a few words to 
show one cause of the difficulties in getting school relief 
legislation. Great utility companies are organized to 
“educate” the people to pay them high rates without pro- 
test, and to defeat legislation opposed by the utility com- 
panies, which amounts to a Vicious system of taxation to 
raise funds for the companies to use to defeat legislation 
that would require them to pay taxes to educate the 
people’s children. Or, to state it another way, the com- 
panies are using part of their extortions from the people 
to fight legislation to promote the welfare of the people, 
including legislation to provide adequate financial support 
for the schools. 

We do not know just how much the excess charges for 
utility service amount to; nor do we know the total cost 
of the propaganda to “educate” the people to pay such 
charges without protest. But we suspect that this vicious 
form of taxation costs the people more than the cost of 
the regular teachers of the people’s children. 





That Fourth Special Session 


@ Some of our members are asking why bills for school 

relief were not introduced and pushed at the fourth 
special session of the 52d General Assembly held in 
Springfield on November 19 to 23. 

Be it remembered that in calling a special session the 
Governor must state the purpose or purposes for which it 
is called, and “the General Assembly shall enter upon no 
business except that for which they were called together.” 
The Governor was earnestly requested to include financial 
relief for the schools as one purpose for calling this fourth 
special session. But the only purposes he included were 
“to amend sections 2 and 3 of the Retailers’ Occupation 
tax so as to continue levying the tax provided by such 
Act subsequent to July 1, 1935,” and to make appropria- 
tions for payment of the expenses of the special session. 

The sections mentioned name the date, July 1, 1935, on 
which the present occupationa! or sales tax law expires. 
The General Assembly in record time amended these sec- 
tions by striking out the date of expiration. Therefore, the 
occupational or sales tax law has become permanent unti! 
repealed or amended by some other General Assembly. 

Under the call no other law or section of any law could 
be considered, and no new law could be enacted. There- 
fore, it was absolutely impossible to do anything for the 
relief of the schools. It was even impossible to amend the 
sales tax law to provide for the payment by the State to 
the schools of the $7,000,000 deficiency in the distributive 
fund for the first year of this biennium, for which $10,- 
500,000 was appropriated and only $3,500,000 of this ap- 
propriation was paid. 

Just now we are experiencing a deluge of propaganda 
in favor of new and additional taxes to raise $3,000,000 
a month for the relief of the unemployed; this propa- 
ganda contains nothing in favor of the relief of em- 
ployed but unpaid teachers or in favor of school relief in 
any form. 

The friends of the public schools must prepare for a 
real campaign beginning right now; for it seems that the 
powers that be in Illinois just now care little whether or 


not the schools are kept open. R. C. MOORE 
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By GLADYS POTTER WILLIAMS 


Southern Illinois State 
Normal University 
Carbondale 


@ AMERICA felt honored by the re- 

appearance of Whistler’s portrait of 
his Mother, now acclaimed to be the 
greatest masterpiece since 1600. At 
the Century of Progress Fine Arts Ex- 
hibition, held at the Art Institute of 
Chicago, it occupied the place of hon- 
or in a gallery devoted entirely to 
American paintings. The utmost care 
was taken to select worthy and yet ap- 
propriate paintings to be placed on 
each side of it. Duveneck’s “Whis- 
tling Boy” and a “Nocturne” by 
Whistler are placed on one side, on 
the other J. Gari Melcher’s “Mother 
and Child” and Maurice Prender- 
gast’s “Resting at St. Malo.” 

It has taken the public more than 
half a century to appreciate the fact 
that Whistler elevated the nineteenth 
and twentieth century painting out of 
its academic slough. He did this by 
discarding traditions and evolving a 
new conception of composition, unique 
in its rare simplicity and use of low 
related tones, and by painting the es- 
sence of a subject whether a figure or 
landscape composition instead of 
painting a realistic photographic copy. 

Whistler’s “Mother” portrait is of a 
frail litthe woman who has reached 
the sunset of life. She sits with fold- 
ed hands, an onlooker at life, finding 
happiness in her son’s devotion and 
taking pride in his genius. This is 
Whistler’s gift to the sons and daugh- 
ters of the world. Her very smallness, 
grayness, and meekness symbolize un- 
selfish motherhood, making a univer- 
sal appeal to every man and woman. 
Swinburne described it as “intense 
pathos of significant and tender depth 
of expression.” 

There were diverse influences, strug- 
gles and never ending work before the 
Whistlerian manner was perfected. 
James McNeill Whistler’s interest in 
art began during his West Point days. 
The lack of physical and mental quali- 
ties necessary for a naval officer ended 
this phase of his career. 
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Whistler's Portrait of His Mother 


His artistic life began in 1855 when 
he went to Paris to study under 
Gleyre, who influenced him but slight- 
ly. Covering his canvas with black 
paint was a Gleyre mannerism adopt- 
ed by Whistler and continued to the 
end of his life. 

While studying under Gleyre he ac- 
cidentally met Fantin Latour, a satel- 
lite of Courbet’s, who rather ridiculed 
the idea of Gleyre as a master and 
offered to introduce Whistler to Cour- 
bet, the acknowledged leader of the 
French Rebels. 


The Academic Painters 
and the Rebels 

It was inevitable that Courbet and 
Whistler should be drawn to each oth- 
er for both were dynamic, independ- 
ent thinkers and both were rebellious 
against the existing eclecticism of nine- 
teenth century painting, described by 
George Moore as being in “queer 
street.” In England and in France 
there were two factions, the Academic 
painters and the Rebels. The English 
and French “Rebels” differed in their 
manner of revolting. In England the 
more progressive group P. R. B. hoped 
to restore the emotionalism of the Ear- 
ly Florentine painters preceding 
Raphael’s day. They selected Botti- 
celli as their master because of the 
Gothic mysticism and emotionalism 
shown in his work. 

Rossetti was undoubtedly the ranking 
member. His painting showed an ex- 
otic, poetic quality of the middle ages 
quite foreign to the art of industrial 
England. These young painters were 
upheld by Ruskin, the famous art crit- 
ic. This was their reaction to the in- 
dustrial civilization of England 
brought about by the Industrial Revo- 
lution, which had imposed a deaden- 
ing effect upon all art impulses. How- 
ever the P. R. B. had not yet found a 
way of lifting art out of an imitative 
to a creative state. Nevertheless to 
ally themselves with the revolutionary 





The Full Expression of That 
Manner Which Elevated Nineteenth 
and Twentieth Century Painting 
Out of Its Academic Slough 


leaders in the intellectual world was a 
progressive step. 

The lack of coal and iron kept 
France from developing factories and 
becoming an industrial nation as was 
England, and there was no oversupply 
of cheap labor as in England. Ma- 
chinery was imported from England in 
order to start French industry, the 
production of luxuries; this created 
the new problem of keeping men from 
going to the cities to do machine la- 
bor instead of tilling the soil with 
their hands. France very wisely gave 
the peasants an opportunity to own 
land to keep them from moving to the 
city. Art always records the changes 
in civilization made by science; there- 
fore, the French Rebels mirrored the 
realism of primitive peasant life as 
their reaction to the Machine Age. 

In France, Courbet and his group of 
followers were the most radical of the 
French Rebels, and were heartily dis- 
liked by the Academicians and the 
Salon. Nevertheless it was Courbet 
who gave French painting its third 
trend, Realism, by wresting it from 
its eclecticism, a mixture of the first 
two trends—Classicism and Roman- 
ticism. Courbet’s painting of the peas- 
ant class was realistic to the point of 
vulgarity. 


The Influence of Courbet 
Courbet was creating a stir in the 
art world by his caustic remarks 
against the deplorable state of paint- 
ing which he considered dead with no 
resurrection in sight. Denouncing the 
traditional eclecticism of the Academi- 
cians and declaring himself to be a 
realistic traditionless painter, he 
caught the attention of those in power 
and thoroughly advertised himself— 
an outcome to which he was not 
averse. Courbet it is true was brutal- 
ly realistic at times but he was also a 
first class im‘tator. His stark repel- 
lant realism is shown in his painting, 
“An Alpine Scene.” Unless you are 
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morbidly drawn to the ugliest spots in 
nature you would be repelled by the 
terrorizing black and steel gray used 
by Courbet in this canvas. It cannot 
be denied that his work is strong and 
ruthless; that it startled the French 
eclecticism and gave a much needed 
new trend to French art is easily un- 
derstood. 

Courbet was fifteen years older than 
Whistler and was well known in the 
art world before Whistler had formed 
his style. During these formative 
years Courbet’s influence was the most 
potent while it lasted. 

Although Whistler worked in the 
same studio with Courbet he showed 
very little imitation of his realism. 
His only imitation was in the mechan- 
ical use of a loaded brush which he 
discarded in a short time, and in sub- 
ject matter occasionally; for example 
“The Blue Wave” resembles Courbet’s 
painting “The Wave”; two self por- 
traits by the artists show that Whistler 
was influenced by Courbet. At this 
time Whistler’s work was accepted by 
the public, but with no enthusiasm on 
the part of the press. His etchings 
known to collectors as “The Little 
French Set” were the means of bring- 
ing him before the public. 


The Developing Whistlerian 
Manner 

His first successful painting “At the 
Piano” is an important landmark in 
Whistler’s career, because it shows less 
of the Courbet influence and foretells 
his future superb skill in handling re- 
lated tones. His sister, Mrs. Hayden, 
dressed in black and posed for the 
figure at the piano, and the child in 
mellow tones of white are silhouetted 
against a background of grayish white. 
A red cloth on the table against the 
wall and the dull gold frame furnish 
color satisfying to a restrained taste. 
The black violin echoes the black of 
the woman’s dress. Filtered light 
from the window diffuses a glowing 
quality over the whole composition. It 
was refused at the Salon in 1859 but 
accepted the next year at the Royal 
Academy. 

During the next three years Whis- 
tler oscillated between London and 
Paris. On one of these stays in 
France he was closely associated with 
Courbet in Trouville, at which time he 
met a young Irish girl named Joe 
who posed for “The White Girl.” 
Whistler called it “Symphony in 
White Number One.” He became en- 
tranced with her appearance as she 
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moved about the studio clothed in 
white muslin; her youth and dress sug- 
gested a composition in white. Whis- 
tler gave meticulous care to every 
detail in arranging his studies. He 
draped the walls of a corner of the 
studio with two sheets, and placed a 
white rug on the floor as a background 
for the figure which completed a white 
composition, thus introducing a star- 
tling innovation in tone areas. Her 
sparklixg red hair falling over her 
shoulders gave an added charm. 

The subtle tonal conception of “The 
White Girl” was the forerunner of his 
interpretation of landscape as musical 
transpositions, a system of principles 
he continued for the rest of his life. 

In 1863 he sent “The White Girl” 
to the Salon; it was- refused but ac- 
cepted at the “Salon des Refuses.” It 
created a sensation, bringing him fame 
and controversial relations with the 
public and press, to which he replied 
in violent scathing sarcasm denounc- 
ing their lack of understanding and 
appreciation of his esoteric painting 
in contrast to the exoteric style which 
lacked depth of thought. These ver- 
bal and written explosions brought to 
light another talent of this genius; he 
could express himself in vitriolic lan- 
guage the very antithesis of his severe- 
ly aesthetic manner of painting. This 
new talent added to his list of friends 
and enemies. 

Just as he needed a balm for his 
disturbed feelings he moved to Chelsea 
where he was thrown with men of his 
calibre. He had long cast his eye on 
Chelsea, the residential district of in- 
tellectuals, and longed to become one 
of the group; especially did he hope to 
meet Rossetti, the most noted member 
of the P. R. B. Chelsea as a place had 
attracted painters and writers as early 
as the beginning of the nineteenth 
century. They admired its semi-rural 
village aspect with no embankment 
and its inaccessibility to other parts 
of London. Carlyle was its most 
famous resident. In 1862 Rossetti 
moved to 16 Cheyne Walk, called 
Queen’s House, a mansion much too 
large for his personal needs, but he 
wanted to let rooms to his friends, 
among whom were Swinburne and 
Meredith. His hospitable roof was a 
rendezvous for Browning, Burne-Jones, 
William Morris, Carlyle, Millais and 
Albert Moore. In 1863 Whistler 
established a home in Chelsea on Lind- 
sey Row, a continuation of Cheyne 
Walk. In no time he became popular 
with this brilliant group and added 


color to their zestful life. Whistler 
became a close friend of Rossetti’s and 
one of his most constant visitors. He 
and Rossetti were noted for their hos- 
pitality. This did not prevent the 
clash of artistic temperaments when 
they engaged in one of their iterative 
arguments. It was not unusual for a 
dinner party composed of warm 
friends to break up suddenly, the 
guests departing on unfriendly terms. 
Occasionally these turbulent dissen- 
sions blew over; on other occasions 
time was needed to heal the wounds. 

Cheyne Walk skirting the banks of 
Thames River as a promenade proved 
to be a valuable inspiration to Whis- 
tler, because it provided a constant 
reminder of its river life. Weather- 
beaten wharves and boats, wooden 
bridges and tumble down shanties, 
with an occasional glimpse of a quaint 
old river character, fascinated Whis- 
tler, who began to feel their strong 
appeal as subject matter. “The 
Thames Set” of etchings were made at 
this time and were published in 1871. 
There is more detail in this set of 
etchings than in his later etchings of 
Venice, and they were sufficiently real- 
istic to be accepted by the public 
without undue criticism and later high- 
ly prized by collectors. 


The Japanese Influence 

Before arriving at his Whistlerian 
manner, he was destined to be deeply 
impressed and influenced by Japanese 
Art. It was during these years that 
Japan was discovered by the Western 
World of Art as a storehouse of artis- 
tic compositions. Bracquemond, a 
friend of Whistler’s, whose style as a 
painter was extreme realism, became 
the possessor of a book of Hokusai’s 
prints. Whistler like other young 
painters began collecting Japanese 
articles, such as fans, screens, cos- 
tumes, rugs, etc. These played a con- 
spicuous part in his compositions dur- 
ing his first infatuation; consequently 
he was accused of making a literal 
translation of Japanese Art. 

“The Little White Girl” called by 
Whistler “Symphony in White Num- 
ber Two,” “Princess du Pays de la 
Porcelaine,” and “The Balcony” are 
European in subject, but Japanese in 
line, color, and composition. 

“La Princess du Pays de la Porce- 
laine” is a portrait of Miss Spartali, 
a Greek girl. Her costume and all 
accessories are Japanese. It was ex- 
hibited at the Salon in 1864. 


In the same year “The Little White 
(Continued on page 120) 
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The High School Goes Hollywood 





The Student Council deliberates problems of student life. 


@ WE have a profound conviction 

that no community will support 
an institution in which they do not 
believe nor will they become inter- 
ested in something about which they 
know very little. Hence our extreme 
interest in the matter of interpreting 
the schools to the public. 

For the past four or five years we 
have been trying better to acquaint our 
community with its high school. We 
have a strong and active high-school 
Parent-Teacher Association. Our Com- 
munity Club made up mostly of 
farmers each year has sponsored a 
Community Fair of three days’ dura- 
tion. Our high school has published 
a newspaper as well as special bul- 
letins at stated periods. We have had 
our open houses and visiting days. 
Our Alumni Association is active in 
arranging a big homecoming each year. 
Yet in spite of all these informative 
features, there remain a great number 
of our patrons practically untouched 
so far as the high school is concerned. 
They are looking upon it with a crit+ 
ical eye, wondering just where it fits 
into the general scheme of education, 
and are doubtful whether or not it is a 
legitimate part of a “common school 
education” as guaranteed by the con- 
stitution of our State. To reach this 
group is a vital problem. Organized 
Home Visiting Campaigns have helped 
somewhat. But even so, there remain 


many who are “unsold” as to the value 
of the high school. 

Commencement time affords a 
golden opportunity for reaching some 
of these people who cannot be reached 
in any other way. By the time all 
relatives and friends of the graduates 
have assembled, one has a fairly repre- 
sentative group of folks of the com- 
munity. Fathers, mothers, uncles, 
aunts, cousins, and friends will attend 
commencement exercises when they 


And takes unto itself a 
new medium of interpreta- 
tion—the motion picture. 


By OTIS KEELER 


Superintendent of Schools 
Marshall 


will not or do not attend any other 
school function. 

For the past five years the Marshall 
Township High School has been ex- 
perimenting with the newer type of 
“vitalized” commencement. We feel 
that we have had at least some meas- 
ure of success. For our 1930 program 
we had four seniors, after some weeks 
of preparation, discuss the following 
topics: What is School Spirit, The 
National Honor Society, The Place of 
Athletics in High School, and Value of 
a High-School Education. Our 1931 
program was similar in character to 
that of 1930. 

In 1932 we attempted an outdoor 
pageant, The High School and the 
Seven Cardinal Principles of Educa- 
tion. The work of each department 
was shown fitting into the scheme of 
the seven objectives of education. 
Pageantry, pantomime, and stereop- 

(Continued on page 126) 


The violins await the conductor's baton. 
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By PAUL A. WITTY 
Northwestern University 


@ THERE are of course two classes 

of gifted children: (1) those of 
unusual mental and educational at- 
tainment, and (2) those having special 
talents. Obviously, these two groups 
are not mutually exclusive, since 
many mentally precocious children 
possess special abilities. Indeed, it 
appears that artistic creation of high 
merit is rarely consummated without 
the judgment and the originality which 
are exemplified in those having un- 
usual intellect. Certainly, the most 
propitious background for artistic cre- 
ativity is found in general intelligence 
of a high order. However, in this 
article, only the first of the two groups 
will be treated, and the discussion re- 
stricted further to those who rate high 
upon intelligence tests." 


Who are gifted children? 


Gifted children are generally con- 
sidered to be those youngsters who 
earn unusually high I. Q.’s. But the 
demarcative line above the average 
may be drawn at many places on the 
distribution surface. Harold Rugg 
once considered as gifted those chil- 
dren who tested at or above I.Q. 125, 
and L. S. Hollingworth has placed the 
mark of delimitation at I.Q. 130. The 
most comprehensive study has consid- 
ered children of 1.Q. 140 plus. 

In his extensive study L. M. Ter- 
man presented data for 643 children, 
providing the basis for rather depend- 
able conclusions concerning the na- 
ture and the educational needs of the 
gifted. The writer of this article has 
studied 100 children of I.Q. 140 and 
above during the past ten years; his 
results resemble closely those of Ter- 
man, and corroborate conclusions at 
many points. 

Children of I.Q. 140 or above may 


14 composite picture from the experimental work to 
date is reported by Terman and Burks in A handbook 
of child psychology, Second Edition, Revised. Edited 
by Carl Murchison. Worcester, Massachusetts: Clark 
University Press, 1933. 
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be found to the extent of four or five 
in every 1,000 cases in the public 
school; the abilities of these children 
are at once so unusual and conspicu- 
ous as to make them easily identifiable 
by any one who has even cursory 
knowledge of child growth and de- 
velopment. Nevertheless, teachers fre- 
quently neglect the rare abilities of 
these gifted children who conform well 
and who prove adaptable members of 
school groups. And there are many 
other very bright children, who do not 
reach I.Q. 140, who need special edu- 
cational opportunity. One child in 
every one hundred earns an I.Q. of 
130 or above, and about three in one 
hundredgreach or exceed [.Q. 125. 
Studies . these groups of children 
show, beyond peradventure, that the 
traditional school curricula are ill 
adapted to their needs. 


Characteristics of the Gifted 
Physically, these very bright chil- 
dren are superior to their classmates 
of similar ages in size, strength, neuro- 
scular control, and in_ general 
health. One group of gifted children 
in the elementary school was found 
to be an inch and one-half taller than 
the norms for unselected children of 
their ages. However, much overlap- 
ping or similarity is found between 
gifted and unselected children, but 
every careful study shows that the 
bright child is not typically a physical 
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The Responsibility of the Public 
School to Utilize Methods Which 
Have Proved Effective in Adapt- 
ing the Curricula to the Needs of 
this Type of Exceptional Children 


weakling. The notion that extreme- 
ly bright children are physically un- 
dernourished, unsocial, bespectacled, 
“booky” misfits has been pretty well 
dispelled by careful investigation. 
Furthermore, typical gifted childrer 
are not lop-sided in their educational 
development. General superiority in 
all academic work characterizes them. 
True, in the elementary school, they 
do their best work in reading and in 
language endeavor, and their poorest 
in handwriting and in spelling. Nev- 
ertheless, they are as a group superior 
to norms for children of their ages in 
all subjects. The precocity in reading 
growth deserves further consideration. 
Forty-five per cent of Terman’s group 
learned to read before entering school. 
Terman states regarding one child, 
“As early as twenty-one months she 
read and apprehended simple sen- 
tences; by twenty-six months her read- 
ing vocabulary was more than seven 
hundred words.” (Op. cit. p. 781.) 
Precocity in the language develop- 
ment of gifted children has been re- 
ported by several other investigators. 
Lawrence, a gifted boy of ten who was 
studied by the writer, defined the fol- 
lowing words: Flaunt means to show 
or display with intent to show; Mars 
is a planet, the God of War, also a 
verb. And Barbara, a gifted girl of 
nine, said that orange meant “a citrus 
fruit; orange in color, the color de- 
rives its name therefrom.” These 
definitions were given with perfect ease 
and with none of that pedantry in man- 
ner which is frequently attributed to 
bright persons. In all his school work, 
the gifted child excels, and typically, 
he is modest and well-adjusted social- 
ly. His general educational growth 
progresses at a rate such that, in the 
upper elementary school, he has 
knowledge and acquisitions which sur- 
pass those of children classified two 


(Continued on page 127) 
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Lake Shore Division 
@ THE Lake Shore Division of the 
LS.T.A. held its annual meeting in 
the Evanston Township High School, 
Monday, October 29, 1934. Speakers 
at the general sessions were John Guy 
Fowlkes, Professor of Education, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, and William 
Mather Lewis, president, Lafayette 
College, Easton, Pa. Secretary R. C. 
Moore brought Greetings from the 
State Association. The Cicero Public 
Schools and Thornton Township High 
School presented musical numbers. 


Orricers—President, Margaret Dady, as- 
sistant principal of high school, Waukegan; 
vice president, George N. Wells, superinten- 
dent of schools, Elmwood Park; secretary, 
W. L. Brown, high school, Winnetka; treas- 
urer, Orville T. Bright, superintendent of 
schools, Dolton. 

Executive Commitree—A. V. Lockhart, 
principal of high school, Calumet City; 
David Walker, superintendent of schools, 
Evanston; Leona C. Larimore, principal, 
Cossitt School, La Grange. 

State Commitrees—Appropriations, E. N. 
Cassady, superintendent of schools, Brook- 
field, °35; Legislation, J. W. Thalman, prin- 
cipa! of high school, Waukegan, °36; Resolu- 
tions, B. E. Gordon, assistant principal of 
high school, La Grange, °37. 


The following 
adopted : 

Sratewipe EpucaTionaL SurveY—WHERE- 
as, The resolution concerning a statewide 
educational survey was passed unanimously 
at the Delegate Assembly of the LS.T.A. 
last December, and, 

Wuenreas, This resolution was followed by 
the introduction of a bill in the General As- 
sembly for the creation of an Educational 
Commission to make a statewide study of 
the school situation, and, 

Wauenreas, On account of the failure of the 
General Assembly to make an appropriation 
the president of the LS.T.A., Mr. Noah M. 
Mason, appointed a committee of three, com- 
posed of Mr. Fred L. Biester, Mr. C. E. 
Vance, and Mr. Frank A. Jensen to suggest 
a plan to meet the spirit of the aforesaid 
resolution, be. it 

Resolved, That the Lake Shore Division 
go on record as favoring the report of this 
committee to the board of directors of the 
LS.T.A. which wes embodied in the follow- 
ing resolution: 

That the board of directors favor the im- 
mediate setting up of an educational com- 
mission of fifteen members of Illinois people 
to be appointed by the Governor with the ad- 
vice of the committee of the Illinois State 
Teachers Association, the commission to be 
financed by the Illinois State Teachers Asso- 
ciation and allied organizations. The pur- 
pose of this commission shall be: (1) to 
redefine the aims and functions of the public 
schools; (2) to study and make recom- 
mendations concerning the organization, ad- 
ministration, and control of public educa- 
tion; and (3) to study and make recom- 
mendations concerning the financing of 
public education. 

Nominatinc ComMmitree—VW'HEREAS, The 
officers of the Lake Shore Division of the TIli- 


resolutions were 
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nois State Teachers Association have hereto- 
fore been nominated for their particular 
offices by the nominating committee, accord- 
ing to an order of succession in office which 
has been established by precedent and, 

Whereas, There may be times that such 
a procedure of nominating candidates for 
offices may work a detriment to said Di- 
vision, be it 

Resolved, That the nominating committee 
shall not be bound to nominate candidates 
for offices by such order of succession, but 
may be free to nominate candidates accord- 
ing to their best judgment and solely with 
regard to the candidate’s fitness for the 
office. 

County Instirute Day—Wuereas, That 
previous to the year 1933 some of the schools 
in Cook and Lake County did not close to 
attend the meetings of the Lake Shore Di- 
vision, and 

Wuereas, Some of the teachers of the 
schools which did close did not attend the 
meetings, and 

Wuereas, Good attendance, fine spirit, 
and cooperation were manifested in the 1933 
meeting, on account of the day of said meet- 
ings being declared a county institute day by 
the respective superintendents of said coun- 
ties, be it 

Resolved, That we highly commend Super- 
intendent Petty of Lake County and Superin- 
tendent Aken of Cook County for again de- 
claring the date of our meeting, October 29, 
as a county institute day. 

Ittrnots Epucation AssociaTion—W HERE- 
as, A resolution favoring the name, “Illinois 
Education Association,” for our organization 
was passed by the Lake Shore Division in 
1933 and considered by the Representative 
Assembly, and 

Wuenreas, This change of nat has been 
favored by all divisions that have considered 
it to date, be it 

Resolved, That the Lake Shore Division 
hereby extends to the 1934 Representative 
Assembly of the I.S.T.A. complete sanction 
for thus changing the name and urges that 
the name “Illinois Education Association” 
be adopted as soon as possible. 

Security FoR VETERAN TEACHERS—WHERE- 
AS, The retirement allowances under o 
present retirement system are not sufficient 
to secure the decencies of life in many com- 
munities here represented, end 

Wuereas, Teachers With long and satis- 
factory records of public service deserve the 
security afforded by a reasonable annuity, 
toward the establishment of which they have 
contributed, be it 

Resolved, That, except for their proposal 
to raise the age for optional retirement. by 
present members of the Retirement System, 
we commend and endorse the efforts of the 
committee now working for a new and 
adequate pension law, and be it further 

Resolved, That until a pension law is en- 
acted that would permit teachers to retire 
with an assured income of at least $75 per 
month, we recommend that the State of IIli- 
nois establish a carefully regulated Teacher 
Insurance that would be available to teachers 
who desire to supplement the $400 pension. 
The insurance should be available to teach- 
ers at proper, preferred rates on a non- 
profit basis. The premiums paid on the in- 
surance policies should be paid into the state 
treasury. The State should act in the capa- 
city of trustee of the Teacher Insurance 
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Fund, administering the payment of all claims 
thereunder and the investment and reinvest- 
ment of the fund in interest-bearing obliga- 
tions of the United States or the State of 
Illinois. 

LecIsLaTivE ProcramM—Resolved, That the 
Lake Shore Division of the LS.T.A. approves 
the following sections in the program of the 
legislative committee of the LS.T.A.: (1) 
Repeal the law which limits boards of edu- 
cation to a levy equal to the average of the 
levies of 1929-1930-1931-1932; (2) Enact 
legislation whereby the State can pay im- 
mediately the arrearages in the State Dis- 
tributive Fund; (3) Revision of the State 
Teachers’ Pension Law; (4) Increase the 
state school fund to $30,000,000, which will 
provide approximately $20 per pupil in both 
elementary and high schools; and (5) Re- 
vision of our antiquated tax laws.—JOHN 
R. ROWE, Secretary. 


Black Hawk Division 


© THE fourteenth annual meeting of 
the Black Hawk Division of the 
I.S.T.A. was held in the Elks Audi- 
torium at Moline, Friday, October 12, 
1934. Speakers were Dr. F. D. Slutz 
of Dayton, Ohio, and Dr. F. N. Free- 
man of the University of Chicago. 
Music by the Crusaders’ Quartet was 
the introductory feature of the morn- 
ing session. Mr. Glen Halik and Mr. 
Brynolf Lundholm, instructors of 
Augustana School of Music, appeared 
before the elementary teachers section, 
and the Boys’ Glee Club of Rock Is- 
land Senior High School before the 
secondary school teachers’ section. 

Orricers—President, Mollie Peterson, 315 
S. Park, Kewanee; vice president, M. C. 
Bergwall, 2937 Twentieth Avenue, Rock Is- 
land; secretary, W. J. Stronks, 214 West 
Oak Street, Kewanee; treasurer, Dolph Lain, 
2229 11th Avenue, Moline. 

Executive Commitree—Chairman, M. C. 
Bergwall, 2937 Twentieth Avenue, Rock Is- 
land, °35; J. D. Darnall, superintendent of 
schools, Geneseo, ’36; Blanch Searle, class- 
room teacher, East Moline, °37. 

State Commitrees—Appropriations, E. H. 
Hanson, principal of high school, Rock Is- 
land, °37; Legislation, W. W. Tucker, county 
superintendent of schools, Cambridge, °35; 
Resolutions, Elizabeth Westerlund, 102 S. 
Prospect, Cambridge, °36. 

Reso.utions—The Blackhawk Division of 
the Illinois State Teachers Association com- 
mends the officers of the State Association 
for their efforts to protect the interests of 
the schools of the State. Especially do we 
commend the secretary, Robert C. Moore, 
and the chairman of the legislative commit- 
tee, Fred L. Biester, for their untiring ef- 
forts and intelligent leadership during the 
past year. We urge them to continue their 
watchfulness, and we hereby pledge our in- 
dividual and united support to the “save the 
schools” program. 

We approve the resolutions adopted by the 
general assembly of the State Teachers As- 
sociation in its annual meeting in December, 
1933, and the resolutions adopted by the 
N.E.A. at its summer meeting BARBARA 
GARST, Secretary. 
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MRS. EDWIN G. NICHOLS, 
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5220 Greenwood Ave., Chicago. 
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The Why and How of 


Special Conferences 


By MRS. HARRY L. FLEMING, 
2d Vice President in Charge of District and Special Conferences 


@ FOR the past few years the Illinois 

Congress of Parents and Teachers 
has been sponsoring what are called 
“Special Conferences,” to distinguish 
them from the regular district confer- 
ences which are held annually. About 
twenty special conferences were held 
during .the past school year. Many of 
them took the form of “Leadership 
Institutes,” where the district director 
and one or two other members of the 
State Board of Managers presented the 
policies and ideals of Parent-Teacher 
Association work and suggested to 
leaders of Congress units practical 
methods for carrying out in their own 
communities the various activities and 
projects recommended by the national 
and state organizations. 

Because these conferences are in- 
formal in nature it is possible for local 
leaders to bring their own problems 
personally before state leaders and 
thus receive more direct assistance 
than can be secured through corre- 
spondence or in larger meetings. 
Questions from the floor or through a 
question box open general discussions 
which allow an exchange of ideas, 
valuable to both the delegates and the 
conference leaders. These leadership 
conferences deal with such topics as: 
Organization; Administration; By- 
Laws; Parliamentary Procedure; Con- 
necting Links between Local, State, 
and National; Dues; Budgets; Money 
Making in Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions; Programs and Program Plan- 
ning; Community Surveys to Deter- 
mine Parent-Teacher Association Ac- 
tivities; Publicity and Publicity Meth- 
ods; Membership Drives; Committees 
—Their Appointment, Instruction, and 
Function; Local and State Reports; 
Duties of Officers; and other topics 
pertinent to the conduct of a construc- 


tive association. 

Given a full day’s program of such 
topics as are mentioned above, pre- 
sented informally, with the privilege 
of questions from the floor at any time, 
new presidents and other officers and 
committee chairmen of Congress units 
receive helpful instruction and infor- 
mation and the field of Parent-Teacher 
Association work becomes broader and 
more understandable than it seems 
when studied in printed form. It is 
usually easier to execute plans which 
have been discussed with persons 
who understand them than it is 
to put written plans into action. 
This fact is taken into consideration 
by conference leaders, who seek to 
span the gap between suggestions 
made in Congress literature and the 
actual putting of those plans into 
execution in local Congress units; in 
other words, these general conferences 
attempt to supply to local leaders the 
information and inspiration necessary 
for practical and constructive local 
work. Coming later in the year than 
the district conferences, these special 
meetings offer an opportunity to dis- 
trict directors to strengthen certain 
work concerning which the delegates 
to the district conferences have asked 
for advice and guidance. 

Aside from these general topic con- 
ferences there were last year a number 
on special subjects or combinations of 
allied phases of Congress work. These 
latter included: Rural Association 
Problems; Home Making and Thrift; 
Health Activities in Parent-Teacher 
Associations, especially “The Summer 


Round-Up,” the National Congress 
pre-school health activity; School 
Taxes and Legislation Pertaining 


Thereto; Reports and Their Impor- 
tance; Publicity Methods and Devices; 








and Student Aid Projects in Parent- 
Teacher Associations. Two special 
conferences were held in cooperation 
with other organizations: a Social 
Hygiene Conference with the Illinois 
Social Hygiene League; and a confer- 
ence on “Leisure Time and the 
Family” held jointly with the Chicago 
Association for Child Study and Par- 


ent Education. 


Since these special conferences are 
more or less a new feature of Illinois 
Congress work, teachers who recognize 
certain needs in their communities 
might well suggest that Parent-Teacher 
Associations in their schools request 
special conferences on subjects which 
might help them solve these problems. 
Naturally only requests from Congress 
units can be considered because the 
Illinois Congress cannot afford to 
finance such meetings except for their 
own members. A good time to ask for 
a special conference is during the 
period when plans for a new project 
are being made. Request must come 
through the director of the Parent- 
Teacher Association district or through 
some other member of the Board of 
Managers of the Illinois Congress, 
who will know to whom to apply, how 
to organize such a program, and how 
to provide an audience sufficiently 
large to justify the expense of the con- 
ference. 

Reported results show the practical 
value of the gatherings. 

It is interesting to note that requests 
for special conferences came from 
widely separated parts of the state 
during the 1933-34 school year. Six 
were held in Chicago, but most of them 
served all of Cook and the adjoining 
counties; three were held in Quincy; 
and one each in Sterling, Carrollton, 
Decatur, Rockford, Kirkland, Hamil- 
ton, Rushville, Waterman, Joliet, and 
Lincoln. 

It is hoped that interest in special 
conferences will grow and that a wider 
variety of subjects will be requested in 
order that more Congress units may re- 
ceive the available, specific service 
which these meetings offer. 
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Southeastern Division 
@ THE Southeastern Division of the 


Illinois State Teachers Association 
held its meeting at Albion on Thursday 
and Friday, October 11 and 12, 1934. 

The main features of the general 
sessions were as follows: 

An address, “Turn Off the Faucet,” 
by Dr. Frank D. Slutz, Dayton, Ohio; 
an address, “Subversive Activities and 
Education,” by D. Archie Whitlock, 
chairman of the 23d District Ameri- 
canism Committee of the American 
Legion; an address, “Problems and 
Achievements of the I.S.T.A.,” by 
Superintendent Roscoe Pulliam, of 
Harrisburg; an address, “The Respon- 
sibility of Government for the Support 
of Schools,” by State Superintendent 
James H. Richmond of Kentucky; an 
address, “Drama and the Inner Life,” 
by Dr. Fred Eastman, Chicago Theo- 
logical Seminary. 

A part of Friday forenoon was used 
for two sectional meetings, the elemen- 
tary section and the high school sec- 
tion, at which helpful programs were 
given. Music was furnished by the 
Albion Band, Albion Community Or- 
chestra, the Palestine Grade School, 
and the Eureka Jubilee Singers. 

At the business session quite a full 
report of the legislative activities and 
achievements of the State Teachers 
Association was made by Mr. Roe M. 
Wright, chairman of the Division com- 
mittee; the Division also adopted a 
legislative program practically iden- 
tical with the one recently proposed by 
the Legislative Committee of the State 
Association. 

The following 
adopted : 


NaTIonaL InteREst—There shall be res-° 
toration of free public education to every 
child, through assistance from the Federal 
Government to the State or community con- 
cerned. 

Money to be used in the education field 
shall be expended by competent school men 
and not by politicians. 

State Responsipitiry—Every school unit 
in the State with an acceptable school pro- 
gram should have an amount of money for 
conducting such school proportional to all 
other school units in the State. 

The State Superintendent and county 
superintendents should be appointed and not 
elected by popular vote. 

There should exist a State Board of Edu- 
cation with final power to act on the dis- 
missal of teachers by local boards. 

For Proressionat LeapersH1p—All super- 
intendents and principals should hold a 
Master’s degree or the equivalent. 

All teachers in elementary work should 
have completed at least two years of college 
work above the high school. 

All superintendents and teachers should be 


resolutions were 
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leading in their departments and not just 
“filling in.” 

Colleges and universities should offer 
teacher training and in turn recommend no 
one as a teacher who has not had such 
training. 

GENERAL—We recommend a change in the 
Non-high School Law to make it possible to 
secure sufficient funds to pay the tuition 
costs; 

The use of indirect taxes to support edu- 
cation; 

Immediate return of salary levels to meet 
the rising cost of living. 

We deplore the unethical conduct of some 
teachers in offering their services at a lower 
salary than the present position pays. 

The roster of officers and committee 
members for the year 1934-35 follows: 

Orricers—President, E. H. Hostettler, 
county superintendent of schools, Olney; 
vice president, R. E. Stringer, principal, 
township high school, Robinson; secretary, 
H. L. Hamilton, high school, Bridgeport; 
treasurer, Annie Foster, principal, East 
School, Olney. 

Executive Commitree—E. H. Hostettler, 
county superintendent of schools, Olney, 
chairman, ’35; M. N. Todd, superintendent of 
schools, Lawrenceville, 35; W. L. Saunders, 
superintendent of schools, Xenia, ’35. 

State Commitrees—Appropriations, C. T. 
Cramer, superintendent of schools, Olney, 
°35; Legislation, Roe M. Wright, superin- 
tendent of schools, Palestine, ’36; Resolu- 
tions, M. N. Todd, superintendent of schools, 
Lawrenceville, °37. 


The next annual meeting of the 
Southeastern Division will be held at 
Lawrenceville on October 10 and 11, 
1935. 

H. L. HAMILTON, secretary. 





Illinois Valley Division 
®@ THE Illinois Valley Division of the 
Illinois State Teachers Association 

met in annual session at LaSalle, Oc- 
tober 11 and 12, 1934. Speakers at the 
general sessions were Dr. E. E. Lewis, 
Daniel Poling, Arthur S. Fleming, N. 
M. Mason, and Dr. Glenn Frank. Con- 
tributing to the musical part of the 
programs were the LaSalle-Peru Town- 
ship High School, Ohio Grade School, 
Mendota High School and Oglesby 
fifth and sixth grades. Those who will 
conduct the affairs of the Division in 
an official capacity are listed below, 
followed by a record of resolutions 
adopted by the Division. 

Orricers—President, O. V. Shaffer, prin- 
cipal, high school, Princeton; vice-president, 
M. R. Phelps, principal, high school, Coal 
City; secretary, E. L. Connellee, high 
school, Ottawa; treasurer, T. M. Kennedy, 
county superintendent of schools, Granville. 

Executive Commitree—Chairman, M. E. 
Steele, superintendent of schools, Mendota; 
O. T. Stateler, county superintendent of 
schools, Lacon; A. P. Gossard, superinten- 
dent of schools, Marseilles. 

State Commitrees—Appropriations, B. R. 
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Bowden, superintendent of schools, Morris, 
37; Legislation, J. W. Graham, High school, 
LaSalle, °35; Resolutions, George O. Smith, 
superintendent of schools, Princeton, °36. 

ResoLutions—I. Wuereas, Superintendent 
Noah Mason, of Oglesby, has given unselfish- 
ly of his time in the interests of the Illinois 
State Teachers Association, speaking before 
many groups of citizens in various parts of 
the State, convincing many laymen of the 
crisis in education, and exhibiting keen in- 
sight into the political movements affecting 
education, be it therefore 

Resolved, That this association express its 
confidence in Superintendent Mason’s states- 
manship and its appreciation of his untiring 
services to the schools of the State. 

II. Resolved, That the next delegate as- 
sembly of our State Association consider the 
advisability of changing the name from “Illi- 
nois State Teachers Association” to “Illinois 
Education Association”; and that, upon 
adoption of such name, the executive com- 
mittee shall sponsor a program to consolidate 
the efforts of the several groups in accom- 
plishing those purposes which will best serve 
the educational needs of all Illinois. 

Ill. Wuereas, The board of directors of 
the Illinois .State Teachers Association 
favored the immediate setting up of an addi- 
tional commission of fifteen members of IIli- 
nois people to be appointed by Honorable 
Henry Horner, Governor of the State of 
Illinois, with the cooperation of the commit- 
tee of the Illinois State Teachers Association, 
the commission to be financed by the illi- 
nois State Teachers Association and allied 
organizations; the purpose of the commission 
to be: (* To redefine the aims and func- 
tions of the public schools; (2) To study 
and make recommendations concerning the 
organization, administration, and control of 
public education; (3) To study and make 
recommendations concerning the financing 
of public education. Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this Division of the Illinois 
State Teachers Association endorse the ac- 
tion of the board of directors of the Illinois 
State Teachers Association, and 

That, this convention add its petition to 
the Governor, asking that such commission 
be appointed and set to work at the earliest 
possible date. Be it further 

Resolved, That the executive committee of 
this division of the Illinois State Teachers 
Association be authorized to contribute its 
per capita share of the expense of this com- 
mission, provided the total contribution does 
not exceed twenty-five cents per teacher en- 
rolled, and 

That the money be paid at the direction 
of the executive committee of this Division 
to the treasurer of the Illinois State Teachers 
Association in such installments as in their 
judgment is the per capita share of this Di- 
vision as the study proceeds. 

IV. Wuereas, There is a growing demand 
for definite information concerning schools 
of all classes, and 

Wuereas, Teachers feel that they need 
more and more to participate in the move- 
ment to enlighten the public on school issues 
and such participation should be based on 
reliable information, and 

Wuenreas, The teachers of this Division 
should be an allied factor in this great move- 
ment to the extent of knowing the condi- 
tions of schools within this Division, as well 
as throughout the state and nation, and 
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should be a factor in the dissemination of 
this information in order to merit the con- 
fidence of the public. Be it therefore 

Resolved, That a committee of five mem- 
bers, and such other members as he may 
deem necessary, be appointed by the presi- 
dent to collect and disseminate such in- 
formation to the teachers and to the public 
as they may deem important and helpful in 
maintaining and developing the schools of 
this Division and also, so far as possible, 
contribute to and lend assistance to such 
commission as the Governor may appoint, 
and 

That the members of this committee shall 
serve without compensation, and 

That a sum not to exceed two hundred 
dollars be appropriated for the use of this 
committee. 

V. Whereas, The need for public educa- 
tion is obvious, and each year the financial 
conditions of the public schools are becom- 
ing more precarious because new sources of 
revenue are being turned to other uses, and 

Wuereas, Some of the agencies to which 
public funds are appropriated can be cur- 
tailed with less public injury than can edu- 
cation, be it therefore 

Resolved, That the teachers individually 
and through their friends, determine so far 
as is possible, the candidate’s attitude to- 
ward directing sufficient sources of revenue 
into school channels to support an efficient 
public school system, before they cast their 
ballot in November for any candidate who 
will be called upon to influence or pass upon 
the problem of adequate financial support for 
the schools. 

VI. Wuereas, The Constitution of the 
State of Illinois provides for an antiquated 
taxing system which places too much of the 
burden of government upon real property, 
and 

Wuereas, The amending clause of the Con- 
stitution prevents the voting upon a suffi- 
cient number of amendments at any general 
election to permit remedial legislation, be it 
therefore 

Resolved, That this convention, through 
these resolutions and the influence of its 
members, recommend that the voters at the 
November election vote in favor of calling 
a Constitutional Convention. 

VII. Wuereas, The annual appropriation 
by the State to be distributed to the public 
schools is small when compared to the needs 
and to what other states are doing, and 

Wuereas, The State has allowed this ap- 
propriation each year since 1931 to default 
not less than one and one-half million dol- 
lars, and 

Wuenreas, Seven million dollars of the ten 
and one-half million appropriation for 1934 
will remain unpaid unless special provision 
can be made before June 30, 1935, by the 
State to meet its obligation to the public 
schools; be it therefore 

Resolved, That this matter be brought to 
the attention of the citizens and that the 
Governor be urged, in the event a special 
session is called, to include in the call the 
consideration of ways and means for ap- 
propriating money for the State to pay its 
obligation to the children of the State. 

VIII. Wuereas, There have been repeated 
reductions in real property valuations for 
tax purposes, and such reductions are largely 
arbitrary horizontal reductions resulting in 
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an inequitable reduction of revenue available 
for school purposes, and 

Wuenreas, The revenue made available by 
means of the sales tax is insufficient to make 
up for the losses caused by the reductions 
in property taxes, and 

Wuereas, The proportion allowed to the 
schools from the sales tax is less than the 
proportion formerly provided from the state 
property tax, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this Division support the 
program of the Legislative Committee of the 
Illinois State Teachers Association to provide 
sources of revenue to make up these de- 
ficiencies. 

IX. Wuereas, The Committee of Seven 
of the Northern Illinois Conference on Super- 
vision has, through research, contributed to 
the advancement of classroom work in cer- 
tain subjects, and 

Wuereas, The Association has from time 
to time given financial aid to this committee, 
be it therefore 

Resolved, That the work of the Committee 
of Seven of the Northern Illinois Conference 
on Supervision be supported by an ap- 
propriation of one hundred dollars. 


E. L. CONNELLEE, Secretary. 





Western Division 


@ THE twenty-sixth annual meeting 

of the Western Division of the IIli- 
nois State Teachers Association was 
held at the high school at Galesburg, 
Friday, October 12, 1934. Speakers at 
the general sessions were Principal 
Fred L. Biester, Glen Ellyn, Wal- 
ter Henry Macpherson, and Dorothy 
Fuldheim. The Lawson Y.M.C.A. Glee 
Club of Chicago, the Monmouth School 
Band and the Galesburg Public 
Schools furnished music for the gen- 
eral sessions and various sectional 
meetings. The following tribute to P. 
H. Hellyer, a former president, was 
read by C. H. Engle: 


The loss of our former president, P. H. 
Hellyer, which was a shock to the teaching 
personnel of Fulton County, has extended 
to this meeting. He has been a faithful 
worker for the welfare of the Western Di- 
vision for over twenty years, and as such he 
has given a generous amount of time and 
energy in order that these meetings might be 
a success. 

I feel that it has been a rare privilege to 
have been intimately acquainted with him 
over these years. I can speak of him both 
as a former teacher of mine and also as a 
fellow educator these latter years. 

That this association, Fulton County, and 
the teaching profession have lost a staunch 
friend no one will question. His adminis- 
trative qualities were such that the teacher, 
the pupil or the patron could approach him 
with their problems, and know that he would 
give them a sympathetic hearing. To those 
of us who knew him, his genial smile was 
an inspiration, his promptness was an ex- 
cellent example, and his sympathetic and 
kindly counsel prompted his teachers to give 
their very best. 

While Mr. Hellyer has passed on, his ac- 
complishments will remain as a memorial of 
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his character, his deep insight, and his keen 
interest in education. As we meditate upon 
our loss may we rededicate ourselves to our 
profession, that it may continue to grow, 
without his leadership, as he would have it 
do were he among us now. 


The official personnel of the division 
follows: 


Orricers—President, O. O. Young, super- 
intendent of schools, Galesburg; vice presi- 
dent, R. W. Hyndman, superintendent of 
schools, Canton; secretary, Helen L. Roth- 
geb, senior high school, Macomb; treasurer, 
F. F. Robertson, principal, Hitchcock Jun- 
ior High School, Galesburg. 

Executive Commitree—C. E. Griffith, 
county superintendent of schools, Toulon, 
°35; Chris Apt, county superintendent of 
schools, Oquawka, *36; Mayme Snyder, 436 
W. Elm Street, Canton, °37. 

Srate Commitrees—Appropriations, M. F. 
Sprunger, principal of township high school, 
Roseville, *35; Legislation, Caroline Grote, 
W.LS.T.C., Macomb, ’36; Resolutions, D. L. 
Wood, principal of township high school, 
Toulon, °37. 

Reso.utions—I. Resolved, That the next 
delegate assembly of our State Association 
consider the advisability of changing the 
name from “Illinois State Teachers Associa- 
tion” to “Illinois Education Association” ; 
and that, upon adoption of such name, the 
Executive Committee shall sponsor a pro- 
gram to consolidate the efforts of the several 
professional groups in accomplishing those 
purposes which will best serve the educa- 
tional needs of all Illinois. 

If. That more attention and effort be 
given in the schools of our territory to the 
development of true American citizenship, 
for the preservation of Democracy and World 
Peace. 

Ill. That we recommend a more perma- 
nent and stable source of revenue for the 
schools of Illinois. 

IV. That each member of the Western 
Division of the State Teachers Association 
call this matter to the attention of his com- 
munity and of the legislative candidates in 
his district. 

V. That a committee representing the six 
counties of the Western Division be ap- 
pointed by the incoming president to con- 
sider the reorganization of such division in 
such a way as to secure the more direct and 
active interest and participation of the indi- 
vidual teacher in the business and program 
of the association. 

VI. That the above-mentioned committee 
shall consider the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of organizing local units in the cities, 
towns, and counties of the division. These 
local units are to have complete control 
over such matters of internal organization as 
officers, dues, time, and place of meeting and 
election of delegates. 

VII. Wuereas, The all-wise Creator has 
removed from this life, our former president, 
P. H. Hellyer, whose presence and activity 
in the division we sorely miss, and whose 
influence will long live, be it 

Resolved, That we express our deepest re- 
grets at this loss and extend to Mr. Hellyer’s 
family our most sincere sympathy. Further- 
more be it 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to his family—HELEN L. ROTHGEB, 


Secretary. 
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Northwestern Division 


@ THE Northwestern Division of the 

1S.T.A. held its annual meeting in 
the Midway Theatre, Rockford, Friday, 
October 26, 1934. Speakers at the gen- 
eral sessions were Dr. Thomas H. 
Briggs, Columbia University; Dr. 
Frank A. Jensen, superintendent of 
schools, Rockford. Morning and after- 
noon sessions were opened with con- 
certs by musical organizations of the 


Rockford schools. 


Orricers—W. F. Hafemann, principal, 
township high school, Savanna; vice-presi- 
dent, F. P. Donner, county superintendent 
of schools, Freeport; secretary, L. E. Men- 
senkamp, 808 W. American Street, Freeport; 
treasurer, Paul Conklin, assistant principal, 
Rockford Sr. High School, Rockford. 

Executive Commitree—Chairman, James 
Blue, principal, high school, Rockford; G. C. 
Stutzman, superintendent of schools, Han- 
over, °35; Leonard Wierson, superintendent 
of schools, Lanark, °35; H. A. Hoff, super- 
intendent of schools, Milledgeville, °36; 
Dorothy Mandeville, Winnebago, °36; Eliz- 
abeth Harvey, assistant superintendent of 
schools, Belvidere, °37; Ida Voight, 415 East 
Pleasant, Freeport, °37. 

Strate Commitrees—Appropriations, F. C. 
Keeler, 415 E. Lincoln Ave., Belvidere, °37; 
Legislation, B. F. Shafer, superintendent of 
schools, Freeport, '35; Resolutions, P. F. 
Grove, superintendent of schools, Mt. Car- 
roll, °36. 

Reso.tutions—I. Resolved, That we favor 
the changing of the name of the “Illinois 
State Teachers Association” to “Illinois Edu- 
cation Association,” and that upon adoption 
of such name, the executive committee of the 
LS.T.A. shall sponsor a program to consoli- 
date the efforts of the several professional 
groups in accomplishing those purposes 
which will best serve the educational needs 
of all Illinois. 

Il. Wwereas, We condemn curtailment 
of education and the lessening of educational 
opportunities through the elimination of es- 
sential activities, and 

Wuenreas, Realizing that a general diffusion 
of knowledge among the people is necessary 
in a democracy, and that it is a proper and 
necessary function of the State to provide 
good educational facilities for all its chil- 
dren, for its own self-preservation and for 
the general public welfare, be it 

Resolved, That we continue to insist that 
such a necessary institution must have ad- 
equate financial support. 

Ill. WwHereas, a statewide school survey, 
already under way, has suggested its pos- 
sibilities, and 

Wuereas, the need of such a study is 
apparent, be it 

Resolved, That the Northwestern Division 
of the State Teachers Association cooperate 
in this movement by appropriating the sum 
of four hundred dollars ($400.00) in sup- 
port thereof. This appropriation is to be 
awarded at the time and in the manner 
which appear advisable to said committee. 

IV. Wuereas, The future welfare of edu- 
cation in Illinois is still in the midst of a 
crisis, and believing in the possibilities of 
united action, be it 
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Resolved, That this Division of the State 
Association go on record as favoring a plan, 
wherein the presidents of the different sec- 
tions of the State Association shall be called 
together in annual session for the purpose 
of encouraging greater unification in sec- 
tional programs, in order to build for more 
efficient and professional unity among the 
educational forces throughout the state. 

V. Wuenreas, A constitutional convention 
is necessary to revise, alter, or amend the 
constitution of the State, and 

Wuereas, The question of calling a con- 
stitutional convention is to be submitted to 
the electors of this State at the next general 
election, be it 

Resolved, That all teachers ought to vote 
for and support the proposal to call a con- 
stitutional convention. 

VI. Wuereas, The Northwestern Division 
of the Illinois State Teachers Association 
has contributed one thousand one hundred 
and fifty dollars ($1,150) over a period of 
seven years to the “Committee of Seven” for 
“The Study of Arithmetic,” and 

Wuenreas, There are many other pressing 
financial needs, both in the Northwestern Di- 
vision and State Association, be it 

Resolved, That although we appreciate the 
work of the “Committee of Seven,” it is the 
sense of the executive committee and officers 
of the Northwestern Division of the Illinois 
State Teachers Association, that, under the 
circumstances stated above, the appropria- 
tions to “The Committee of Seven” be dis- 
continued. 


The next annual meeting of the 
Northwestern Division will be held at 
Rockford, October 25, 1935. 

IDA VOIGHT, Secretary. 





Chicago Division 
® THE Chicago Division held its an- 
nual meeting at 32 West Randolph 
Street on Saturday, November 17, 
from 10:30 a.m. to 2:00 p.m. The 
meeting opened with the report of the 
secretary, who listed the number of 
meetings held by the board of direc- 
tors, told of the membership enrolled, 
and of some of the projects worked 
upon by the organization. It is a 
rather startling fact that the board 
held 48 meetings. This indicates the 
great activity of the organization. 
There were nine general meetings of 
the membership, dealing with a variety 
of subjects, such as legislation, public 
ownership, plans for unity, the Federal 
Aid project, etc. 

A recommendation by the board of 
directors that there be a minimum of 
six meetings a year was voted down, 
the members deciding to leave it to the 
board of directors to call meetings as 
they are needed. 

The treasurer’s report was read and 
approved. It indicated that despite the 
expense of the many activities during 
the year, the division is still holding its 
own financially. However, it was 
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found necessary to call for a special 
contribution of $1.00 a member this 
fall. The auditing committee com- 
mended the efficient manner in which 
the books of the organization were 
kept. 

The board of directors recommended 
that the constitution be amended to 
provide two more members on the 
board and that instead of one secre- 
tary, there be two—a recording secre- 
tary and a corresponding secretary— 
and that there be also a membership 
secretary. These amendments were 
adopted. 

The election of officers resulted as 
follows: 

Orricers—President, Susan M. Scully, 
1441 E. 65th St.; vice president, Irvin A. 
Wilson, 437 S. Stone Ave., La Grange; re- 
cording secretary, Helen M. Reuben, 4817 
N. Sawyer Ave.; corresponding secretary, 
Laura Moynihan, 626 S. Kenilworth Ave., 
Oak Park; membership secretary, Mary Ken- 
ney, 5839 Midway Park; treasurer, Lillian 
Lewis, 1325 Wilson Ave. 

Executive Commitree—Nellie F. Ryan, 
5734 W. Washington Blvd, °35; Frank 
Meyer, 326 Garfield Ave., °36; Catherine 
O’Rourke, 3057 W. Jackson Blvd., °37. 

State Commitrees—Appropriations, Lena 
B. Gilligan, 5918 N. Knox Ave., ’36; Legisla- 
tion, George E. Anspaugh, 5731 N. Artesian 
Ave., °35; Resolutions, Robert C. Keenan, 
2465 E. 74ih Place, °37. 

The report of the committee on reso- 
lutions was taken up for consideration, 
but after some discussion, the meeting 
voted to postpone further consider- 
ation of the resolutions until after con- 
sideration of the legislative program. 

The report of the committee on legis- 
lation was discussed and acted upon 
before adjournment only through 
“recommendations for the special ses- 
sion.” The “pegged levy” recommen- 
dation aroused much discussion, as did 
No. 5, which was finally added to the 
recommendations made by the commit- 
tee. The legislative report as far as 
adopted is as follows: 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM OF THE LAST YEAR 


When a full and fairly ambitious legisla- 
tive program, such as that which you adopted 
a year ago at your Annual Meeting, is placed 
before the Legislature, the failure of much 
of it is apt to make our successes seem un- 
important. 

We were not successful in securing new 
sources of revenue for the schools, but the 
Legislature did order the diversion to the 
State Distributive Fund for a period of eight 
months of some $7,000,000 of the Motor Fuel 
Tax and thereby did raise that fund for that 
eight-month period (July, 1934-February, 
1935) to a rate of over $20,000,000 a year. 

We did not succeed in securing the au- 
thorization of a bond issue to pay the $12,- 
000,000 arrearages in the Distributive Fund 
for 1931, 1932, and 1933, and although some 
$3,500,000 of this amount has been paid 
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through the collection of delinquent taxes 
for those years, about $8,500,000 of those 
arrearages remains due to the schools from 
the State. 

We may look at results in general with 
mixed feelings. If we think of the utterly 
unprecedented needs of the schools and of 
the equally unprecedented popular demand 
for school relief, the results appear meager 
indeed. If, however, we realize the magni- 
tude of the requirements of the State for 
poor relief and the demand on the Legisla- 
ture for tax reduction, the results, while not 
satisfactory, are not whelly discouraging. 


THE COMING YEAR 


The outlook for the coming year is such 
as to demand the best efforts of all believers 
in public education. 

The movement for tax rate limitation by 
constitutional amendment or otherwise has 
gained strength during the past year. If 
a 1% tax rate limitation should be enacted 
into law without accompanying legislation 
to provide new sources of revenue, more than 
half of all municipal revenues would be 
wiped out, with chaos resulting in the school 
system of Illinois and in other departments 
of government. 

The sum of $8,500,000 arrearages in pay- 
ments to the schools from the Distributive 
Fund for 1931, 1932, and 1933, has been 
increased by $7,000,000 during the year 
ending June 30, 1934. Part of the former 
sum will dribble in as delinquent taxes are 
paid, but no provision has been made for 
payment of the latter. 

The regular annual contribution of the 
State to common school education—$10,500,- 
000—is about one-tenth that of New York 
and so small as to be out of all proportion 
to the total wealth of Illinois or to the ne- 
cessary cost of equalizing educational op- 
portunity. A fund of $30,000,000 would pay 
$20 for each pupil in the elementary and 
high schools. ; 

Although the laws “pegging” the levies of 
the Chicago Board of Education for 1933 
and 1934 at $44,000,000 and $43,000,000, re- 
spectively, have made it possible to carry 
on during those years, there is nothing 
equivalent provided for 1935 and subsequent 
years of depressed assessed valuations. 

Cook County is out of step with the rest 
of the State in that interest, and penalties on 
delinquent taxes have been paid by the 
County Treasurer into the Cook County Gen- 
eral Fund although four rulings of Attor- 
neys-General of Illinois have held that such 
moneys should be prorated to the taxing 
bodies. There is danger that an attempt 
will be made to legalize and perpetuate this 
practice by action of the Legislature. 

An Education Commission is to be ap- 
pointed by Governor Horner (who is con- 
ferring as to its personnel with officers of 
the Illinois State Teachers Association) in the 
near future so that data may be collected 
and definite recommendations made for 
legislative action. The findings of this Com- 
mission will doubtless cause a number of 
legislative proposals to be made. These 
must be studied and appropriate action 
taken. 


RECOMMENDATIONS FOR THE SPECIAL SESSION 


1. Enact legislation by which the State 
can pay immediately the Distributive Fund 
arrearages for the years 1931, 1932, and 1933 
in the amount as of October 1, 1934 of $8,- 
419,393.90. 
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2. Enact legislation by which the State 
shall pay to the elementary schools the $7,- 
000,000 arrearages in the regular State Dis- 
tributive Fund for the year ending June 30, 
1934. 

3. Enact legislation, by pegging the 1935 
levy, to make it financially possible for 
Chicago to maintain an adequate school sys- 
tem during 1935. 

4. Enact legislation to compel the stag- 
gering of amounts of money due the work- 
ing cash fund in accordance with provisions 
of the Law signed by the Governor July 11, 
1933 (Housebill 1051) so that they can not 
be set up in the budget as a liability of any 
one year. 

5. If the Sales Tax is reenacted, increase 
the allotment from that source to the State 
School Fund as a part of the total fund of 
$30,000,000. 

The meeting was adjourned to re- 
convene at the call of the board of di- 
rectors to act upon the remainder of 
the legislative program and the report 
of the committee on resolutions. 

HELEN M. RUEBEN, Secretary. 








Northeastern Division 


© THE annual meeting of the North- 

eastern Division of the I.S.T.A. was 
held in the Township High School 
Auditorium at Joliet, Friday, Novem- 
ber 2, 1934. Speakers were Dean 
Ralph Dennis, Northwestern Univer- 
sity; Dr. William Chandler Bagley, 
Columbia University; and Mr. R. C. 
Moore, secretary, Illinois State Teach- 
ers Association. The Joliet schools 
presented various musical organiza- 
tions in concert programs. 

The directing personnel of the Divi- 
sion for 1934-1935 and resolutions 
adopted at the meeting follow: 


Orricers—President, W. W. Meyer, super- 
intendent of schools, Harvard; vice-president, 
J. E. Shields, principal, high school, Sugar 
Grove; secretary, O. V. Walters, principal, 
high school, Aurora; treasurer, A. N. Barron, 
county superintendent of schools, Yorkville. 

Executive CommitreeE—Chairman, Theo- 
dore Saam, superintendent of schools, Elgin, 
35; Esther Roesch, assistant principal, high 
school, Yorkville, 35; W. W. Haggard, prin- 
cipal, high school, Joliet, °36; Mary Wheeler, 
principal, Fourth Street School, Geneva, °36; 
R. E. Davis, high school teacher, Aurora, 
37; C. L. Walters, superintendent of schools, 
Peotone, °37. 

State Commitrees—Appropriations, W. J. 
Colahan, superintendent of schools, Wood- 
stock, °36; Legislation, H. A. Perrin, super- 
intendent of schools, Joliet, °37; Resolutions, 
K. D. Waldo, superintendent of schools, 
Aurora, °35. 

Reso.utions—I. Resolved, That the next 
delegate assembly of our State Association 
consider the advisability of changing the 
name from “Illinois State Teachers Associa- 
tion” to “Illinois Education Association”; 
and that, upon adoption of such name, the 
executive committee shall sponsor a program 
to consolidate the efforts of the several pro- 
fessional groups in accomplishing those pur- 
p«ses which will best serve the educational 
needs of all Ilinois. 
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Il. Wuereas, Members of this organiza- 
tion have followed with interest the work 
done by the members of the Committee of 
Seven of the Northern Illinois Superinten- 
dents’ and Principals’ Association in regard 
to standards in arithmetic curriculum and 

Wuereas, This committee does not have 
at hand sufficient funds for continuing this 
valuable contribution to education; there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That this Northeastern Division 
of the Illinois State Teachers Association 
appropriate $150 for the current year to the 
said Committee of Seven toward the con- 
tinuance of this study on arithmetic cur- 
riculum. 

Ill. Wwereas, Our present state con- 
stitution provides a taxing system under 
which the tax levied for the maintenance of 
schools is practically all placed on home 
owners and owners of visible property, and 

Wuereas, This kind of a property tax is 
both inadequate and unjust, and 

Wuenreas, A constitutional convention may 
submit a revised constitution which will pro- 
vide a fair and more adequate system of 
taxation for our schools, and 

Wuenreas, The question of a constitutional 
convention will be submitted to the voters at 
the election on November 6, 1934; therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, (1) That we recommend an af- 
firmative vote on this proposition; (2) That 
we most heartily approve of the action taken 
by the executive committee in providing 
50,000 pamphlets for the general distribution 
free; (3) That we most heartily solicit the 
active participation of every teacher and 
friend of the public school system in Illinois 
in support of this constitutional convention. 

IV. Wuereas, The State of Illinois bor- 
rowed and spent $30,000,000 for the relief 
of the people of Illinois, and 

Wuenreas, This $30,000,000 must be paid 
for by a tax on property or by the sale of 
bonds, and 

Wuereas, This proposition will be sub- 
mitted to the voters on November 6, 1934; 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this convention endorse the 
action taken by our executive committee in 
publishing and distributing circulars giving 
it our approval, and be it further 

Resolved, That we urge every member of 
this association to give this proposition his 
or her most active support on election day. 

V. Wuereas, Motion pictures have come 
to be valuable and important aids to learn- 
ing, and 

Wuereas, an increasing supply of films 
suitable for use in instruction is being pro- 
duced; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Northeastern Division 
of the Illinois State Teachers Association 
petition the University of Illinois to make 
provision in the budget of the University for 
the establishment of a library of teaching 
films for the use of the public schools of the 
state. 

VI. Whereas, House Bill 123 passed at 
the last special session of the State Legis- 
laure aiakes it compulsory to pay interest 
and maturing bonds, regardless of condition 
of building funds, and it frequently becomes 
necessary to use educational funds to make 
up the deficit, handicapping the efficiency in 
instruction; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we favor an early repeal 
of this law. 

(Con:‘nued on page 126) 
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Whistler's Portrait of His 
Mother 


(Continued from page 111) 
Girl” called “Symphony in White 
Number Two” was exhibited at the 
Royal Academy. Jo, the model used 
for “The White Girl,” also posed for 
this painting. Her silhouetted figure 
is Japanese but her dress is English. 
She stands near the mantelpiece one 
arm resting lengthwise on it. Her ten- 
der somewhat sad face is reflected in 
the mirror. This is one of Whistler’s 
rare portrayals of wistfulness; her 
pensive expression is a strong remind- 
er of Rossetti’s exotic paintings of 


Beata Beatrix. 


The Esoteric Ban to 
Immediate Public Approval 

The storm raged again when this 
painting was gazed upon by the irate 
press. Unfortunately the public could 
not analyze Whistler’s art for the 
reason that it followed no set move- 
ment—classicism, romanticism, or re- 
alism in the mere physical reproduc- 
tion of the human figure or objects 
making the composition, such as they 
had fed upon for generations. Whis- 
tler’s intention was to paint the spirit- 
ual significance of a composition, the 
accessories such as Japanese fans and 
blossoms were merely used to accen- 
tuate that spiritual essence. 

This was too subtle for the matter 
of fact public and proved distasteful 
to their perplexed feelings when they 
sought in vain for the traditional land- 
marks of western art. 

In landscape Whistler aimed to 
paint the ultimate spiritual essence of 
the reality in nature during her most 
mysterious and subtle hours. A late 
twilight or night scene had an aesthetic 
charm; it suggested mystery by oblit- 
erating the non-essentials and record- 
ing the most striking objects as visible 
happenings of the night. His noc- 
turnes were the interpretation of the 
shadowy dream of the departed day. 
Figures, buildings, water, sky and 
color became ghostly musical voices 
of what had been, faintly echoing the 
swirling life of day. But a sunset was 
a blatant shrieking episode of nature 
not worth recording. What a brave 
gesture to offer a diluted essence that 
was interesting because of its omis- 
sions! Indeed it was a very brave 
gesture as we shall find when the great 
Ruskin discovered one of his noc- 
turnes exhibited at Grosvenor Gallery 
a few years later. 

During the Civil War in America 
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Whistler’s Mother came to London to 
live with him. She added to the hos- 
pitable atmosphere of his home by 
presiding graciously at his breakfast 
parties. She prepared the food her- 
self introducing the biscuit and other 
American dishes much to the enjoy- 
ment of his guests. Whistler’s break- 
fasts became the most popular social 
affairs given by any member of the 
Chelsea group. 


The "Mother" 


It was at this time that he painted 
his great masterpiece, the famous por- 
trait of his Mother. It is the expres- 
sion of his fully acquired manner after 
he had become thoroughly familiar 
with the subtlety, the suggestiveness, 
the quiet tones of Japanese Art. It is 
the mingling of Eastern Art with 
Western Art infused with his unique 
personality, thereby producing a new 
style of painting, the result of which 
started another upheaval of adverse 
criticism on the part of the public. 
It was too foreign, his composition too 
decorative, lacked the third dimension, 
colors too uninteresting, said they, 
with numerous other pleasantries. 

To which Whistler replied that the 
human figure of a composition should 
be embedded in the background be- 
coming part of it instead of protruding. 
The color should be a tonal symphony 
with no violent contrasts. The picture 
should make its appeal through an 
aesthetic arrangement of related tones 
regardless of the subject. He wished 
this portrait to be known to the pub- 
lic as “Arrangement in Grey and 
Black,” but to him it was a portrait 
of his mother. The sombre tones of 
her silhouetted figure repeated in the 
Japanese drapery against the luminos- 
ity of the lighter gray wall is a master- 
piece in tone arrangement. It marks 
the zenith of his career as a painter. 

The “Mother” was exhibited in the 
Royal Academy in 1872 solely be- 
cause of the threat made by an im- 
portant member, Sir William Boxall, 
that he would resign if it was not ac- 
cepted. For fifty-four years the 
“Mother” led a nomadic life. In 1881- 
1882 it was sent to Philadelphia and 
New York City, priced at $1,200, but 
no one would pay $1,000 for it. In 
1883 it was exhibited at the Salon and 
won a third class medal. In 1891 the 


Luxemburg bought it for $400, and 
there it remained until 1926 when the 
French came to their senses and placed 
it in the Louvre, the only American 
painting given this signal honor. It 
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is a regrettable fact that this appreci- 
ation did not come during Whistler’s 
lifetime. However he experienced the 
consolation of knowing that his friends 
among the painters and writers were 
enthusiastic admirers of his Whistler- 
ian manner shown in the portrait of 


his Mother. 


"Carlyle" 

They flocked to his studio during 
this controversial period and encour- 
aged him by their valued approval. A 
friend brought Carlyle to see the por- 
trait end he was very favorably im- 
pressed with it, but Whistler’s dapper 
appearance, long curly hair and dra- 
matic manner were the very antithesis 
of Carlyle’s idea of a sound mind. 
There was no order for a portrait on 
that day much to Whistler’s disap- 
pointment. The old philosopher need- 
ed time to calm his feeling of dislike 
for Whistler. 

A few days later Carlyle suddenly 
appeared in Whistler’s studio, sank 
into a chair and told him to begin. 
His loose old coat and shaggy hair 
were the painter’s delight; the por- 
trait was started. The sixty or sev- 
enty sittings usually demanded by 
Whistler could not be expected of 
Carlyle who grew more impatient each 
day. His frequent suggestion to use 
larger brushes as a more expedient 
method was not followed, consequent- 
ly the day came when Carlyle walked 
out of the studio never to return, por- 
trait or no portrait. Not to be daunt- 
ed Whistler borrowed Carlyle’s coat 
and hired a model in order to finish 
the portrait. 

His Carlyle is similar to his Moth- 
er’s portrait in the silhouetted figure 
and arrangement of sombre related 
color tones. 

A Scotchman was sent to inform 
Whistler that Glasgow was interested 
in purchasing the Carlyle. True to 
form the Scot haggled over the price 
but, “My dear ruddy-faced Scot” (as 
Whistler addressed him) found that 
the “love bird” (the Scot’s descrip- 
tion of Whistler) was quite equal to 
holding to his price. The envoy from 
Glasgow paid the thousand guineas 
for the portrait, relieved to escape 
further sarcastic wit. 


“Miss Alexander" 
Whistler turned from old age to 


extreme youth when he painted his 
next portrait, “Miss Alexander,” a 
girl of ten or eleven, which completed 
the triad of his greatest masterpieces. 
Little “Miss Alexander” wears a 
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Make this THE Christmas of Christ- 
mases for your pupils! Suggest THE 
gift of gifts—Britannica Junior! Tell 
their parents about it. See to it that it 
is added to your classroom library. This 
remarkable new set of books covers all 
subjects adequately and accurately. 
Written not only to interest and be 
understandable to children, but actu- 
ally to lure them on to study of their 
own accord. 


THE WHOLE WORLD FOR YOUR PUPILS 
IN THEIR OWN LANGUAGE 
Britannica Junior, though written to be 
comprehensible to children from 4 to 
14, contains advanced information on 
every subject. Art, aviation, literature, 
science, history, chemistry, sports, 
geography, travel, astronomy, hobbies 
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A gift that will last 


paedia especially for children, written by over 200 


educators. Treats every 


book form. Published 


isiake-Talalior| 


and hundreds of others. Each subject 
written by an authority in its own field. 
A GUILE TO STUDY 

A real aid to every teacher! A full-size 
volume giving you the means to take 
an actual hand in the home develop- 
ment and stimulation of your pupils’ 
minds, It tells what to read, and at 
what point to read it. Gives complete 
information and instruction in following 
any particular course of study. 

GET TO KNOW YOUR PUPILS 
Britannica Junior gives your pupils a 
thorough working knowledge of things 
that interest you outside, as well as 
along the courses you are teaching them. 
It forms a common ground where they 
can meet you and talk things over 
with you inside and outside of classes. 


BRITANNICA JUNIOR HAS BEEN APPROVED 


BY THE EDUCATIONAL 





MANY STATES. 


OVER 200 DISTINGUISHED CHILD 


DEPARTMENTS OF 





EDUCATORS PLANNED AND WROTE 


Name 
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No gift 
will give more than 
BRITANNICA JUNIOR! 


all year—every year. An Encyclo- 


child 


subject in fascinating story- 


and edited by Encyclopaedia 


lo]Uh Male) clal-Mhy deluc Mh a-1 4:10 ME duclaste- lolli h am’ 10) a 


READY REFERENCE BOOK 
A full-size Ready Reference volume writ- 
ten in dictionary form, giving important 
quick information on 20,000 subjects, 
with 50,000 references to where further 
information may be found in the set. 


DON'T LET YOUR PUPILS MISS THIS 
OPPORTUNITY TO DEVELOP 
Britannica Junior is in other schools in 
your community. Other children will 
soon show the superiority it gives. You 
will want to recommend it to parents. 
Give your pupils the same chance to 
broaden their knowledge. Investigate at 
once! Consider it for your own use. Send 
the coupon below for 24-page book de- 
scribing Britannica Junior with speci- 
men pages. No obligation—just mark 

and mail now. 


Small down payment. Balance 
in easy monthly instalments. 


on aw as an aan as amamanas —--- 7-4 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, Inc. ! 
3301 Arthington Street, Chicago, Ill. Box 19-h-12 


Gentlemen: Britannica Junior sounds like 
an excellent Christmas gift. Without obliga- 
tion, tell me more. 





Address 








BRITANNICA JUNIOR FOR YOUR PUPILS 


City 





County State 





---------- 


Do you own Encyclopaedia Britannica? 
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starched muslin dress, a light brown 
overskirt, white stockings and square- 
toed black slippers. The sweeping 
gray plume of her gray hat repeats 
the gray of the wall, which is made 
striking by the high black wainscot 
against which is the highest color 
note, the gray green drapery on the 
stool. The sombreness is relieved by 
the daisies. The two butterflies above 
the child’s blonde hair signify Whis- 
tler’s skill as a painter, a sign he often 
used instead of his name, formed of 
his initials. 

Whistler took infinite care in ar- 
ranging every detail of this picture. 
He selected the muslin for Cicely 
Alexander’s dress and decided how it 
should be made, the width of the ruffles 
and even the laundering of it. The 
black and white rug on which she 
stood was especially designed by him 
for the picture. 

These three portraits mark the 
zenith of his powers, the perfected 
Whistlerian manner. Although -his 
Mother’s portrait was considered his 
finest masterpiece, he considered his 
portrait of Rose Corder his best paint- 
ing. It is the portrait of an attractive 
young woman dressed in black, stand- 
ing against a black door in Whistler’s 
studio. This portrait did not create 
any commotion other than pleasant. 


The Ruskin Controversy 


Whistler was continually obliged to 
defend his manner of painting against 
the harsh criticism of the unenlight- 
ened public. He usually did it with 
a measure of success until he came to 
swords with Ruskin relative to one of 
his nocturnes. In 1876 Ruskin visit- 
ed Grosvenor Gallery, the existence of 
which was due to his influence and ef- 
fort. He was disgusted with all the 
paintings on exhibition except those 
by Burne-Jones, whose work he ad- 
mired. Carlyle’s portrait was on dis- 
play and “The Falling Rocket,” a noc- 
turne. Ruskin called the latter “an 
insult—a pot of paint thrown at the 
public’s face.” Ruskin determined to 
write his criticism of the show in un- 
garnished terms in his Fors Clavigera 
which he did. Whistler indulged in 
much volcanic vocabulary in his re- 
buttal and sued Ruskin for one thou- 
sand pounds, feeling that he would be 
the victor. The case was tried at the 
Exchequer Division with the result 
that the plaintiff paid one farthing, 
and Ruskin and Whistler paid their 
own damages. Ruskin appealed to the 
public to pay his amount which was 
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raised by subscription. Whistler at- 
tempted to get his friends to do like- 
wise but failed. Poorer than Ruskin, 
he felt the burden bitterly; there was 
no sale for his work for some time, 
and this finally plunged him into 
bankruptcy. However his valiant spir- 
it soon bettered his financial condi- 
tion, and he enjoyed a more settled 
life. 

The fact that Whistler elevated the 
nineteenth and twentieth century paint- 
ing from an academic eclecticism to 
a truthfulness, by painting the spir- 
itual significance of a person’s char- 
acter and the essence of a landscape 
in his nocturnes and etchings that said 
what they did by omission of the non- 
essentials, places him on an unap- 
proachable plane in the world of art. 
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CHRISTMAS 
SEALS 





HELP 


FIGHT 
TUBERCULOSIS 


Handmaidens of 


Child Health 


By LOUISE STRACHAN, Director, Child 
Health Education, National Tuberculosis As- 
sociation 


@ TUBERCULOSIS and child health 

seem poles apart, but a closer exam- 
ination of the treatment of the one and 
the protection of the other makes clear 
their relationship. 

Fresh air, rest, and an adequate diet 
have come to be accepted as the hand- 
maidens of child health, but it was not 
always so. Our knowledge of their 
value is amazingly new. It is only 50 
years ago that Dr. Edward Livingston 
Trudeau opened “Little Red,” the first 
sanatorium in the United States for the 
modern treatment of tuberculosis. The 
emphasis was on fresh air—plenty of 
it—and rest. There were very few 
physicians who agreed with Trudeau 
on this regimen. Trudeau’s brother 


had died of tuberculosis and the doctor 
in charge of the case had repeatedly 
emphasized the danger of opening the 
windows! 

By 1904 the success of the sana- 
torium treatment had been sufficient to 
win many converts and it led to the 
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development of the treatment for de- 
bilitated children. In this country the 
first open air school was opened in 
Providence, Rhode Island, by the Pro- 
vidence Tuberculosis League, and 
fresh air, feeding and rest periods, 
with a modified academic program, 
formed the regimen. Such schools 
spread quite rapidly over the country, 
promoted very largely by tuberculosis 
associations. At first the major em- 
phasis was on fresh air, and it was con- 
sidered of greater importance than 
either food or rest. By 1920 the em- 
phasis had shifted to nutrition, and an 
adequate and properly balanced daily 
supply of proteins, carbohydrates, 
minerals and fats came to be of para- 
mount importance in the treatment of 
pupils physically below par. Indeed 
the term “undernourished” came into 
general use to describe these children. 
More recently rest has come to occupy 
first place among protective measures 
for the care of delicate children. 


In the meantime, how were other 
children faring in regular classrooms? 
Dr. J. F. Rogers of the United States 
Office of Education says: “The open- 
air school and its results had a de- 
cided influence in bringing about a 
lowering of the temperature of all 
schoolrooms, for it was logical to be- 
lieve that if it was beneficial for a deli- 
cate child to be exposed to out-of-door 
temperatures it would be of some bene- 
fit to the average child to sit in a room 
which was not overheated. The open 
air school of the first decade of the 
century had a powerful influence upon 
the school housing, and the school and 
home feeding, of a very large propor- 
tion of all children in the past de- 
cade.” As for rest periods, the pro- 
gressive schools are beginning to pro- 
vide these for all students. The Los 
Angeles County, California, course of 
study definitely states: “The school 
program should be such as to avoid 
the accumulation of fatigue. A rest 
period should be provided during the 
school day for every boy and girl.” 


To the little penny Christmas Seal, 
sold each year to finance the work of 
the National Tuberculosis Association 
and its 2,000 affiliated associations, is 
due much of the credit for this advance 
in health knowledge. This year the 
“Little Red” forms the design of the 
Christmas Seal in celebration of that 
tiny sanatorium’s 50th birthday and 
in commemoration of the measureless 
contribution it has made to the health 
and happiness of the children of the 
United States. 
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Where Are We Going to 
Get the Money? 
JOHN K. NORTON, Chairman 


Joint Commission on the Emergency in Education 


@ AT the coming state legislative sessions, large questions of edu- 

cational policy will be up for decision. The law-makers will vir- 
tually decide by their votes whether education is to continue to op- 
erate on a depression level or is to begin the upward climb toward 
recovery. 

In the background of every issue concerning the purposes and 
scope of education will lurk the problem of finance. Practically 
every important school proposal has its financial implications. 
Where are we going to get the money? This is the question which 
the hard-headed legislator asks concerning all measures which in- 
volve financial appropriations. 

Students of taxation and school finance are now able to give a 
satisfactory answer to this question so far as it involves the re- 
form of tax systems and the establishment of state school equaliza- 
tion funds. A more fundamental issue than either of these, how- 
ever, concerns the nation’s economic capacity. 

The support of schools and of other expenditures, whether private 
or public, is not principally a question of money. It is primarily 
a question of productivity. The maintenance of schools involves 
the consumption of food, clothing, building materials, labor, as does 
the maintenance of other activities, whether public or private. 
What standard of living, and what standard of educating, does the 
nation’s capacity to produce give us a right to expect? This un- 
derlying question is inevitably encountered when decisions are be- 
ing made affecting the financial support of schools. 

In recent years certain interests have made a vigorous effort to 
convince us that we lived beyond our means in the gay twenties, 
both in private and public expenditures, particularly the latter. 
Expenditures for education have been cited as a special example 
of extravagant spending. We have been advised that the sensible 
way out of our difficulties is to reduce our standard of living, in- 
cluding educational expenditures. What should the conscientious 
teacher think about the wisdom of such advice? 

There was recently issued by the Institute of Economics of the 
Brookings Institution in Washington, D. C., an extensive investiga- 
tion undertaken for the specific purpose of answering the following 
question: 

Did actual production in our most prosperous years utilize our full productive 
capacity, and if not, how much latent capacity was there which might have 
been drawn upon for the satisfaction of people's wants through some better 
method of handling our economic affairs? 


This investigation used the most conservative methods of proce- 
dure and based all conclusions on the economic plant already in 
existence. It concludes that in the peak year 1929, “our economic 
society lacked almost 20 per cent of living up to its means.” If 
this wasted economic productivity had actually been used, it would 
have added fifteen billion dollars to our 1929 income, a sum more 
than five times the total bill for public education—kindergarten, 
elementary, high school, college, and university—in the peak year 
of expenditure. 

The results of a second investigation are also pertinent to the 
issue of productive capacity. This question has just been studied 
by a commission of economists and engineers appointed by Nicholas 
Murray Butler. This commission asked 34 prominent engineers 
and 25 industrial executives to estimate what percent of increase 
in productivity could be effected by the industries with which they 
were familiar, if equipment and management were brought up to 
the level of the best current practice. The engineers estimated 90.1 
percent, and the executives 84.4 percent. The report states that 
“the very high agreement between the engineers as a group and 
between the engineers and the executives makes . . . an important 
testimony. It undoubtedly expresses the considered judgment of 
men highly qualified to judge.” On the basis of this and other 
evidence, this Commission on Economic Reconstruction concludes: 

It is clear that if our society could continuously utilize to the full the pro- 
ductive capacity which is actually available it could thereby overcome the evils 
alike of poverty and ploy ing an equitable distribution of national 
income, 





In the foregoing investigations we have the answer to the ques- 
tion: Where are we going to get the money? We are going to 
get it, if we are intelligent, by effectively using the marvelous pro- 
ductive capacity which we already possess. Education has a big 
contribution to make in bringing this about. In fact, if it is to be 
brought about, a better educational system must be developed. 








BORROWING 


should be part of 
a well considered 


PLAN 


@ Borrowing may be a helpful way out of 
debt if it is part of a constructive program for re- 
financing personal obligations. 

If you have need of extra cash .. . if you can con- 
veniently budget your income to repay out of salary 
... then you will find a Household loan of $30 to 
$300 of immediate assistance. Your teaching con- 
tract is all that is needed for identification. We do 
not ask for outside references. 

Household’s reasonable monthly charges are 
figured only on the balance due for the number of 
days between payments. The sooner your loan is 
repaid the less the total cost. If necessary, how- 
ever, you may take up to twenty months to repay 
your loan. 

You will like the courtesy, dignity and privacy 
with which all Household transactions are com- 
pleted. 

Use the coupon for information—without obli- 
gation. 


HOUSEHOLD 


FINANCE CORPORATION 
ILLINOIS OFFICES 
CHICAGO— 14th Floor, 105 W. Madison Street 
ALTON—7th Floor GALESBURG—3rd Floor 
Hill Arcade Building 


First National Bank Building 
AURORA—Suite 507 JOLIET—2ad Floor, Morris Building 


Aurora National Bank Building 
BLOOMINGTON—Sth Floor MOL TIE — ch Bose 
Peoples Bank Building i venue Building 
CHAMPAIGN—4th Floor PEORIA—3rd Floor 
Lincoln Building 
DECATUR—4th Floor OCKFORD— 2nd Floor 
Citizens Building R ru National Bank Building 
FREEPORT—3rd Floor SPRINGFIELD—Room 1004, 
Tarbox Building 10th Floor, Myers Building 


WAUKEGAN—3rd Floor, Waukegan National Bank Building 
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USE THIS COUPON FOR INFORMATION—NO OBLIGATION 





Name 
Street City 
Amount I wish to borrow $ 

















This inquiry does not obligate me to borrowor put me to anyexpense 
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WHO?’S afraid of the big bad—doglike 
carnivore or any of various small coleop- 
terous larvae which infest granaries? You 
are right! Little Johnny never found this 
definition of WOLF in Tue Winston 
Smmpuiriep Dictionary. 


—" 
SOME news for Little Johnny’s mother. 
Lloyd’s now offers a quintuplet insurance 
policy which will turn a few cents a 
month into millions of dollars in case the 
blessed quintuplet event takes place. Her 
chances—1I to 57,289,761. 


—_" 
THIS month the five millionth Sirent 
READER will be shipped to some school, 
perhaps yours. From the Pre-Primer to 
Book VIII, Tue New Sirenr Reapers 
provide a unified program. 


SS 
ONLY 45 copies of the famous Guten- 
berg Bible, the first book printed from 
movable type, are in existence today. 
Some are worth $100,000. 


_ 
THE only series—that’s strong but cor- 
rect—which offers the new social ap- 
proach without sacrificing the funda- 
mentals of bookkeeping and accounting 
is BooKKEEPING FoR Mopern Business, 
by Kirk, Odell, and S=reet. Book I, pub- 
lished; Book II, ready.January 1, 1935. 


COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA PA 
SAN FRANCISCO 


AL EWES), | 


WINSTON BLDG. ~~ *-— 
CHICAGO 1 ATLANTA DALLAS 











The new Mer- 
riam-Webster, 
now ready, is the 
most important 
contribution to 
educational 
equipment in 25 
years. 


Easy to use and 
its encyclopedic 
treatment of 
thousands of 
topics makes it 
indispensable to 
all. 


Webster’s 
New International 
Dictionary second Edition 


The work of outstanding authorities. 600,000 
entries. Magnificent plates in color and half 
tone. Thousands of new words. 12,000 terms 
illustrated. Thousands of encyclopedic articles. 
35,000 geographical entries. 13,000 biographi- 
cal entries. 3,300 pages. 

Write for free illustrated booklet with speci- 
men pages. 


G. & C. Merriam Co., Springfield, Mass. 
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Books Received 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, 330 East 
22d Street, Chicago: 

Adolescent Psychology, by Ada Hart 
Arlitt. Designed especially for use in col- 
leges and teachers’ colleges in courses in 
education and educational psychology. May 
also be used as a supplementary text in 
courses in general psychology. Cloth. 250 
pages. Price, $2.25. 

My Geography Workbook, by Frances 
Carpenter. Designed to help the pupil re- 
cord the things he observes while studying 
Our Neighbors Near and Far by the same 
author. Although most of the exercises are 
framed so that they can be answered by 
reading the above mentioned textbook, some 
of them require independent thinking. A 
graphic impression is made on the pupil's 
mind by the numerous exercises bringing out 
the similarities of certain regions and also 
the contrasts between others. Paper. [Illus- 
trated. 95 pages. 

Beginners’ Steps in Arithmetic, Grade I, 
by Bennett, Conger and Conger. Paper. 
Illustrated. 112 pages. 

Beginners’ Steps in Arithmetic, Grade II, 
by Bennett, Conger and Conger. Paper. 
Illustrated. 144 pages. 


D. APPLETON-CENTURY COMPANY, 44 
Herves Street, Brooklyr., New York: 
Homemaking Education in the High 

School, by Maude Williamson and Mary 

Stewart Lyle. Cloth. 500 pages. Price, $2.60. 
Introduction to Education, by William H. 

Burton. A result of eight years of research, 

experimentation, and consultation with many 

leading educational authorities. The school 
system of the United States is described and 
problems of the curriculum are discussed. 

Cloth. 833 pages. Price, $3.00. 

AUGSBURG PUBLISHING HOUSE, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota: 

Studies in Lutheran Higher Education. 
Report of a Committee Representing the 
Higher Educational Institutions of the Amer- 
ican Lutheran Conference. Paper. 79 pages. 
D. VAN NOSTRAND COMPANY, INC., 

250 Fourth Avenue, New York: 

Educational Psychology, by Harlan C. 
Hines. Cloth. 381 pages. Price, $2.20. 
THE FRANKLIN PRESS, 

D.C.: 

Glimpses into Boyland, by Walter Mac- 
Peek. A collection of brief incidents of boy 
life including “George Washington—Real 
Boy.” Paper. Illustrated. 72 pages. Price, 
$0.50. 

BLUE RIBBON BOOKS, INC., 386 Fourth 
Avenue, New York: 

Facsimiles of Famous American Docu- 
ments and Letters, arranged and edited by 
Edward C. Boykin. A collection of repro- 
ductions of the written records behind the 
struggles and achievements of the men who 
founded our government. Paper. 62 pages. 
Price, $2.00. 

SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY, 623 
South Wabash Avenue, Chicago: 
Extension-Reading Workbook, by Edward 

W. Dolch and Edna B. Liek. For use with 

the Elson Basic Readers, Book Four. Paper. 

Illustrated. 90 exercises. Price, $0.36. 

DOUBLEDAY, DORAN & COMPANY, Gar- 
den City, New York: 

Pecheur d’Islande, by Pierre Loti. 
Illustrated. 215 pages. Price, $0.80. 


Washington, 


Cloth. 


December, 1934 


Calendar of Educational 
Meetings 

The National Council of Geography 
Teachers, annual meeting, Philadelphia, 
Pa., December 26 and 27, 1934. 

Dr. William Scott Gray of the University 
of Chicago will be the guest educator of the 
1934 meeting. The banquet speaker on 
Thursday evening is to be Dr. Isaiah Bow. 
man, Director of the American Geographical 
Society, of New York. 

For additional information address, Edith 
P. Parker, President, Rosenwald Hall, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 


Illinois Stats Teachers Association, 8lst an- 
nual meeting, Springfield, December 26, 27, 
28. Speakers: Mr. James H. Richmond, Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction, Frank- 
fort, Kentucky; Rabbi Ferdinand Isserman, 
St. Louis, Missouri, Dr. John Norton, Colum- 
bia University; President Arthur Cutts Wil- 
lard, University of Illinois. The Stein- 
del Trio and Miss Pearl Walker, soprano 
soloist, St. Louis, are the musical talent en- 
gaged. Mr. John Hoff, Ottawa Township 
High School, will direct the group singing. 





School Finance 
(Continued from page 105) 

be made available not only to enable 
these colleges to satisfactorily conduct 
the program which they were pro- 
moting prior to our national financial 
upheaval, but to add to that program 
in such measure that it will off-set, if 
possible, the deficiencies which public 
education has had to accept because of 
depleted funds during that crisis. 

Specifically, this means that each 
teachers’ college should have its appro- 
priations of 1929 and 1931 completely 
restored, with such additions to the 
various standard accounts as will en- 
able it to re-establish its program of 
1929 and 1931, make up the losses 
which this program has suffered since 
that time, and provide additional funds 
to meet such improvements or ad- 
vances as the educational program of 
the State ought always to make in any 
five-year period. 

Such funds will not be provided by 
the lawmakers of the State of Illinois 
unless the people who are interested 
in the type of higher education pro- 
moted by the teachers’ colleges of the 
State make it clear to all of the citizens 
of the State that the teacher-training 
institutions are an important factor in 
the State’s system of elementary and 
secondary education, and that these 
two types of education are bound to 
depreciate in their value to the chil- 
dren of the State unless adequate pro- 
visions are made by the State for teach- 
er training. Every parent, therefore, 
who wishes his children properly edu- 
cated and every citizen who believes 
that the State’s security depends upon 
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a thorough system of public education, 
should rally to the support of these 
institutions as a means of obtaining 
proper education for the children, and 
ample security for the State. 





Eastern Division 
@ THE thirty-seventh annual meeting 
of the Eastern Division of the 
[.S.T.A. was held in the high school 
auditorium at Mattoon, Friday, Oc- 
tober 12, 1934. Dr. J. H. Richmond, 
State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction of Kentucky, spoke during 
the morning session on “Responsibility 
of the Government for Support of the 
Schools.” He was secured as a sub- 
stitute for Lowell Thomas, journalist, 
lecturer and traveler, who made a last- 
minute cancellation of his engagement 
for this meeting. 

Other speakers at the general ses- 
sions were Florence Hale, editor of 
The Grade Teacher, and Robert C. 
Moore, secretary of the I.S.T.A. A pic- 
ture, “The Human Adventure,” pre- 
pared by the Oriental Institute of the 
University of Chicago, was a feature 
of the afternoon session. Music was 
furnished by the E.I.S.T.C. Trio and 
Eastern Division High School Chorus 
assisted by the Men’s Quartet and or- 
chestra from E.L.S.T.C. . 

In a joint meeting of the Livingston 
C. Lord Memorial Committee and the 
Executive Committee of the Eastern 
Division of the Illinois State Teachers 
Association it was voted that the Liv- 
ingston C. Lord Memorial Fund of 
$500 voted last year by this Division 
be invested as a trust fund and the in- 
come be used to purchase books for the 
Library of the Eastern Illinois State 
Teachers’ College, each book to be 
marked by a bookplate carrying the 
name of this memorial fund from this 
Division. 

Orricers—President, L. V. Spriggs, super- 
intendent of schools, Villa Grove; vice presi- 
dent, O. F. Patterson, superintendent of 
schools, Shelbyville; secretary, H. F. Heller, 
E.LS.T.C., Charleston; treasurer, John R. 
Moss, superintendent of schools, Paris. 

Executive Commitree—Chairman, Emma 
Reinhardt, E.I.S.T.C., Charleston; G. R. 
Collins, principal, community high school, 
Tuscola; R. A. Scheer, principal, township 
high school, Sullivan. 

State Commitrees—Appropriations, A. C. 
Forster, county superintendent of schools, 
Vermilion, °36; Legislation, E. H. Taylor, 
E.LS.T.C., Charleston, °37; Resolutions, 
Charles M. Allen, principal, township high 
school, Neoga, °35. 

Reso.utions—I. Wuereas, The present 
inadequate support of education in Illinois 
is due in part to constitutional and stacutory 
limitations that prescribe methods of taxa- 
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tion and a school organization that are un- 
suited to present conditions, be it 

1. Resolved, That the Eastern Division 
of the Illinois State Teachers Association 
favors the appointment of an Educational 
Commission by the Governor of the State 
to survey the educational system of the 
State and to report to the Governor and the 
General Assembly its findings and its recom- 
mendations for the improvement of the 
school system; and that for the support of 
this Commission the Division agrees to pay 
a fee of twenty-five cents for each of its 
members, this sum to be paid from the 
treasury of the Division. Be it further 

2. Resolved, That the Division favors the 
calling of a Constitutional Convention for 
the revision of the State Constitution, and 
urges the members of the Division to vote 
for this Convention in the coming Novem- 
ber election. 

Il. Wuereas, Public education is a func- 
tion of the State as a whole, and equality of 
educational opportunity is impossible with 
the present methods of support, where so 
large a portion of school funds must come 
from local taxation, be it 

Resolved, That this Division favors a larger 


State Distributive Fund for the support of | 


both elementary and high schools. 

Ill. Whereas, School legislation will be 
one of the most important concerns of the 
next General Assembly, be it 

l. Resolved, That this Division requests 
the Legislative Committee of the [Illinois 
State Teachers Association to prepare im- 
mediately a program of school legislation 
and to present this program to each candi- 
date for the General Assembly and to ask 
each candidate to state whether or not he 
favors each item of the program. 

2. Each member of this Division is urged 
to give active support to the legislative pro- 
gram of the Association, especially when 
asked to do so during the coming sessions 
of the General Assembly. 

IV. Wuereas, The Illinois Emergency 
Relief Commission has provided funds for 
promoting education through kindergartens, 
recreational activities, and special classes for 
adults, be it 

Resolved, That this Division expresses to 
the Commission its appreciation for these 
aids to education, and the hope that this 
work may be continued. 

V. Whereas, There is much complaint 
from school officers that teachers who are 
granted a day’s leave with pay to attend the 
meetings of this Division fail wholly or in 
part to fulfill this obligation, and 

Wueneas, This failure endangers the exist- 
ence and usefulness of the Illinois State 
Teachers Asscciation, be it 

Resolved, That this Division regards such 
conduct on the part of teachers unethical, 
and urges all of its members to attend all 
the sessions of the annual meetings, and 
urges superintendents and principals to keep 
a record of attendance so far as possible, 
and to report to school boards those teach- 
ers who fail to meet these obligations. 

VI. Whereas, there is a movement on 
foot to change the name of the Illinois State 
Teachers Association, be it 

Resolved, That this Division favors the 
retention of the present name, and instructs 
its delegates to the annual meeting of the 
State Association to vote as a unit for such 
retention. H. F. HELLER, Secretary. 
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ro NEW YORK 


OR ANYWHERE F AST 


For the Xmas Holidays 


via Safe $ Way 


<intS 


only 28 hours to New York—comfortable, 
first-class service $14.00. R. T. $22.50 


SAFEWAY DEPOT 
407 S. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 
or Brevoort Hotel Lobby, 120 W. Madison St. 
PHONE, WAB. 6171 


WHERE 
are we beading? 
Stop Guessing— 


KNOW 


J 
Today, more than ever before, 
rticularly in education- 
al fields, we are beset by uncertainty and 
changing conditions. Too frequently the 
answer to an all important question 
having a far-reaching effect on our future 


well-being is, “1 DON'T KNOW!" 


} Tow can any man or woman in the 


teaching profession assume the 
responsibility for making decisions, formu- 
lating plans, without a working knowl- 
edge of the most up-to-date sastineds and 
information on economic and 
changes? 


Be in Step with 
Modern Trends 


To be INFORMED 
is to be PREPARED 


At no expense 30» a» 

earnabout 
this new, personalized service, especially 
suited for use in the teaching profession. 
This service makes available the latest 
information on many technical subjects 
as well as educational methods, industry, 
business, finance and many professions. 
Send the coupon below, and let us explain 
exactly how our service will apply to you. 


CONSULTATION PRIVILEGES 
QUARTERLY REPORTS 


Annual Consultation Service with 





social 


Quarterly Review._...... Deh nbincetenht $15.00 
5 years at reduced price of_............. $60.00 
THE GENERAL RESEARCH 
FOUNDATION 
180 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 
Suite No. 1204 





The General Research Foundation, 

180 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, ill., Suite Ne. 1204 
Send me detailed eatemnetion wy 4H I can use your 
consultation service and apply it to teaching profession 
and educational methods. 

<n 
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We like to quote 









that note 
hab oles say 


These Trains 
are Air-Conditioned 
The ALTON LIMITED 
Lv. Chicago 11:30 a. m. 
Ar. Springfield 3:30 p. m. 
Ar. St. Louis 6:00 p. m 
Lv. St. Louis - 9:10 a. m 
Lv. Springfield - 11:30 a. m. 
Ar. Chicago 3:40 p. m 
The MAIL 
Lv. Chicago - 6:45 p. m. 
Ar. Springfield = - 10:45 p. m. 
Ar. St. Louis 1:20 a. m. 


The LINCOLN LIMITED 


Lv. St. Louis 2:30 p. m. 
Lv. Springfield - 4:55 p. m. 
Ar. Chicago - 9:15 p. m. 


. Other Chicago- 
St. Louis Trains 


FAST MIDNIGHT 

MAIL SPECIAL 
Lv. Chicago 11:30 p.m. 11:59 p.m. 
Ar. Springfield 3:45 a.m. ....-.----.-------- 
Ar. St. Louis 6:45 a.m. 7:43 a.m. 


. Other St. Louis- 
Chicago Trains 
FAST MIDNIGHT 
MAIL SPECIAL 
Lv. St. Louis 11:45 p.m. 11:59 p.m. 
Lv. Springfield 2:23 a.m. ................-.- 
Ar. Chicago 6:45 a.m. 7:30 a.m. 


ALTON Features: Union Station to 
Union Station — Shortest Route — 
More Service — Convenient Sched- 
ules— Double Track—Fine Equip- 
ment and Cuisine — Direct Connec- 
tions at St. Louis and Chicago 


™* ALTON 
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Northeastern Division 
(Continued from page 119) 

VII. Wuereas, salaries in some localities 
hardly enable the teachers to obtain the bare 
necessities of living, and 

Wuenreas, The Illinois State Teachers As- 
sociation wishes to make it financially pos- 
sible for all teachers in the State to belong 
to the said association; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the executive committee of 
the Illinois State Teachers Association be 
asked to work out an equitable plan for 
membership in the Illinois State Teachers 
Association. 

VIII. Wuereas, There has been a lack of 
unity among the officers of the Illinois State 
Teachers Association during this year; 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we recommend an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the Illinois State 
Teachers Association defining the qualifica- 
tions of the officers of the association to the 
effect that said officers shall be individuals 
who are devoting their full time to educa- 
tional work. 

O. V. WALTERS, Secretary. 


The High School Goes 
Hollywood 


(Continued from page 112) 
tican slides were the media employed. 
Seven spirits, representing the seven 
cardinal principles, appeared on the 
stage each in turn, and told how the 
subjects of the high-school curriculum 
contributed toward the realization of 
each particular aim. For example, a 
girl taking the part of the Spirit of 
Ethical Character stepped to the front 
of the stage and told in what way the 
various phases of high-school work 
tend toward the development of ethical 
character. As she spoke, several 
slides were thrown on the screen by 
way of illustration. Pantomime and 
pageantry further illustrated and am- 
plified the speaker’s statements. 

The title of the 1933 commencement 
program was, Marshall Township 
High School—Past, Present, and Fu- 
ture. One of three senior speakers 
reviewed the fifty-three years since the 
founding of the high school as an 
academy. The Alumni Association 
helped in the preparation of this his- 
tory by furnishing several old pictures, 
which were made into slides and 
thrown upon the screen. Pictures of 
graduating classes and of several of 
the men who have been at the head of 
the school at different times were used. 
One of the most interesting of the 
slides was a map of the United States 
indicating the location of all the grad- 
uates of the high school during its 
fifty-three year history. 

Another senior spoke of the work 
of the high school of today. He em- 
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phasized particularly the vocational 
phase of the work. Again photographs 
were thrown on the screen to empha- 
size the things being said from the 
platform. The third speaker gave 
some prognostications as to the future 
possibilities of the high school. He 
based his remarks principally upon 
Dr. David Snedden’s book, The High 
School of 1960. 


For our 1934 commencement pro- 


gram, we went “Hollywood.” A grad- 


uate student of Rose Polytechnic 
School of Terre Haute was employed 
to take various “movie” scenes of the 
high school throughout the year. The 
agriculture students were filmed in 
such activities as harvesting their 
crops in the Autumn, sowing seed in 
the Spring, working in the farm shop 
of the high school, testing seed corn, 
testing soil, judging stock. The cam- 
era caught typing students busy at their 
machines, closeup views of individual 
students at the mimeograph, adding 
machines and other office equipment. 
In the manual arts shop boys were 
shown at their benches making chairs, 
tables, desks, or drafting the plans 
for a house; home economics girls 
were discovered busy at sewing ma- 
chines, fitting dresses, cooking, setting 
the dining table correctly; classes in 
chemistry, physics, Latin, English, 
mathematics, history—all were given 
the “once over.” 

One of the best scenes taken showed 
the student council around a table dis- 
cussing some of the important phases 
of high-school conduct and life—such 
matters as conduct of students at ath- 
letic games, pilfering, use of the li- 
brary. A pretty scene was that of 
incoming students enjoying the festivi- 
ties of annual “Freshmen Day” held in 
the latter part of May each year. A 
very interesting picture was taken of 
the board of education in night session. 
While not particularly stressing the 
extra-curricular side of high school, 
pictures were taken of the football 
team, intermural sports, the band and 
orchestra, and similar organizations. 

The film was edited into one con- 
tinuous story of high-school life and 
shown for the first time on commence- 
ment night. The gymnasium-auditor- 
ium would not accommodate the large 
crowd. A preliminary feature was a 
Community Forum where senior stu- 
dents spoke as representatives of such 
community organizations as Women’s 
Club, Rotary Club, Commercial Club, 
and the American Legion. The presi- 
dent of the board of education talked 
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briefly to the topic “What a High 
School Should Mean to a Community.” 

The results were far better than 
anticipated. Many went away say- 
ing, “I never knew high school was 
like that.” Parents and friends saw 
their boys and girls not only “prepar- 
ing for life” but “living” while so do- 
ing. No attempt was made to “set the 
stage.” Activities were photographed 
just as they were carried on each day. 
Neither was any attempt made to have 
the picture educationally “puncture 
proof.” In fact many scenes were 
taken at inopportune moments. How- 
ever, as a means of interpreting the 
high school to the public, I doubt if 
any other plan would be equally ef- 
fective with such a project. 

The showing of the picture at com- 
mencement is but a first step. This 
film will be carried into outlying com- 
munities to show what high schools 
are attempting to do. Then, too, sev- 
eral years from now, it may be used 
for comparative purposes. 


The Education of Gifted 
Children 


(Continued from page 113) 





or three grades above him. Almost 
every study shows that gifted children 
are offered little that is mentally or 
educationally provocative in the sub- 
ject matter or in the methods of their 
respective grades. 

Additional evidence can be adduced 
to show that the gifted child is not 
eccentric or queer. Observation of his 
play life shows him to be well-adjust- 
ed, and character and personality tests 
confirm this finding. “Even in lead- 
ership and social adaptability traits in 
which gifted children are commonly 
thought to be especially deficient, most 
studies show gifted children to be 
somewhat superior to children of the 
general school population.” (Op. cit. 
p. 782.) 


Development and Growth of the 
Gifted 

What happens to these promising 
youngsters? Is the promise of youth 
fulfilled or do the unusual abilities 
atrophy and the attainments regress? 
No final answers can be made at pres- 
ent to these questions. Recent sensa- 
tional newspaper articles announce 
that a precocious boy is now a minis- 
ter, presumably undistinguished. An- 
other account portrays the routine 
home life of a woman who was ac- 


knowledged to have been one of the 
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most promising children of her gen- 
eration. These accounts should not 
provoke generalization to the effect 
that gifted children regress toward 
mediocrity as they mature. Modifi- 
able human nature seeks many values, 
some of which are accompanied by 
overt behavior which frequently is 
neither sensational nor glaringly con- 
spicuous. The newspaper accounts 
are clearly misleading; and their im- 
plications are not corroborated by the 
experimental studies. L. M. Terman 
has investigated the status of his gift- 
ed group seven years after the initial 
study was made. The I.Q.’s have not 
deteriorated markedly; and despite a 
paucity of special educational oppor- 
tunity, these youngsters are, in un- 
usual numbers, attaining far more than 
their proportionate shares of academic 
honors. Furthermore, they are con- 
tinuing to effect personality adjust- 
ment better than that of their average 
classmates. 

It is too soon to hazard a guess 
about the ultimate place which 
gifted children will assume in a so- 
cial order which is by no means initi- 
ated and organized to encourage and 
to reward its bright and promising 
youth. It is not, however, too early 
to make some safe recommendations 
for the education of gifted children. 
We have, it seems, barely made a start 
in the important task of conserving tal- 
ent. In the White House Conference 
Report, it is estimated that there are 
1,500,000 gifted children in the United 
States. In 1930 only a few thousand 
of these were being given special edu- 
cational opportunity. Society notices 
and makes provision for those that per- 
sistently and ostensibly annoy, but it 
neglects those that cause little disturb- 
ance. Therefore our attention in 
school work is given primarily to the 
mediocre, the slow, and the handi- 
capped. And concern for the mass 
causes us frequently to neglect the po- 
tential leaders of the future—our gift- 


ed children. 
Educational Provision for the 


Gifted 

Although special educational op- 
portunity for gifted children is so rare 
as to be almost anomalous, there are 
inchoate efforts which offer promising 
suggestions and worthwhile proced- 
ures. Early identification is the first 
essential in the program for the gifted. 
But the identification must be made by 





2Cf. in this connection Hollingworth, L. S. Gifted 
Children: Their Nature and Nurture: The Macmillan 
Company. 1931. Chap. 1. 
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experts. Children should not be des- 
ignated as gifted upon the basis of 
subjective judgment of parents or 
teachers or after a hurried adminis- 
tration of group intelligence tests. Ex- 
tremely promising children should be 
referred to educational clinics or diag- 
nostic centers such as those maintained 
at Stanford, Ohio, and Northwestern 
Universities. Moreover it is impera- 
tive that care be exercised in the inter- 
pretation of high 1.Q.’s. It must be 
recognized that those who have stud- 
ied gifted children for a decade or 
more are reluctant to make prognosti- 
cations regarding the children’s future. 
We believe however that the typical 
school program is poorly adapted to 
the educational needs of gifted chil- 








wee YOUR CHRISTMAS HOLIDAY === 


California—Mexico—Arizona 
December 22nd to January 6th 


Juarez—Tucson—Caliente—Santa Barbara 
Phoenix— San Diego— Hollywood 
Tournament of Roses—Golf 
6 Sight-seeing Trips—New Year's Party 
$115.00 Coach $137.50 Two in Lower 
All inclusive except meals in Los Angeles 


Travel—Cruise—Conducted Tour 
information available at any time 


State 2889 131 West Monroe St., Chicago 


CHICAGO TRAVEL HEADQUARTERS 
Pp New 1935 Banner Catalogue 


of “‘World’s Best Plays’ FREE 
L One, Two and Three Act Plays— 
Pageants—Operettas—S t unt s—Min- 
A strels—Drills—M onologues—S pe cial 

Day Material. 

Y BANNER PLAY BUREAU, Inc. 
111 Ellis St., San Francisco, Calif. 
. 137 West 4th St., Cincinnati, Ohio 

















For Youngest Readers 


BOBBY GOES RIDING 
By Dorothy Walter Baruch 


‘Experience’ story of modern transportation. 
Illustrated by Esther Brann. $1.25 


ees THROP LEE & SHEPARD CO., Boston 


TEACHERS WANTED 


to qualify for steady government posi- 
tions. Age 18 to 50. Commence $105 to 
$175 month. Write today for valuable 
free information. 


INSTRUCTION BUREAU, 155, St. Louls, Mo. 



























clers schools this $150.00, 400 Watt biplene silert 
powert Ampro 16 mm Proyector with all heaures a 
only $99.50. Trai slowed Money back gquerentes. 
RENT FILMS 


1935 Edimon Bass 16 mm tie corstog FREE Hundreds of 16 am 
hime Educarone, Retgows Comeceer 


> BASS CAMERA CO. 








719 W. Mads s 








High Grade Securities 
may be bought on our 
Partial Payment Pian 
Send tor expianatory Bookier E-1 
Conservative Margin Acceunts Accepted 
JAMES M. LEOPOLD & CO. 
\ Members New York Stock Exchange 
70 Wall Street, New York Est. 1884 




















I WANT YOU 


START $1,260 to $2,100 a YEAR 


I want a number of teachers to qualify for steady 
U.S. Government Jobs. Because of your education you 
have a big advantage. I expect many bss y Eo - 
nations throughout the country. If FRA s ooted 
and sincere, write immediately to nklin Tustivwse, 

. , Rochester, N.Y., for sample qualifying 
tests, list of positions, and full particulars. 











grit Ly 


“COMPLETELY 
ARRANGED” 


INDIVIDUAL OR GROUP 


TOURS 
FLORIDA 


AS LOW AS 


127  cnctco 


Ten glorious days, with New 
Year's in Florida's summer- 
like- sunshine—every detail 
planned in advance for you 
and nothing to do but en- 
joy yourself. 


And Other Low Cost Tours 


To New Orleans—Mississippi 
Gulf Coast—Hot Springs, Ark. 
Mexico 
and Foreign Lands nearby 
Don’t miss these opportunities. 
Consult your local Tourist 
Agent now or use coupon. 


2 
J. V. Lanigan, Passenger Traffic Manager 
Illinois Central System, 
501 Central — Chicago, III. 
Please send me details on completely 


arranged tours to 


ILLINOIS CENTRAL 





THE ILLINOIS TEACHER 


dren and that special provisions are 
necessary if society is to utilize profit- 
ably those who are unusually endowed. 
Therefore, it appears imperative that 
special provisions be innovated in the 
public school. 

Among possible provisions is the 
special class for gifted children. In 
1930, 4,000 children were reported as 
being enrolled in 150 special classes. 
This may appear to be a very inade- 
quate showing, but it must be remem- 
bered that, only a few years ago, there 
were no special classes for the gifted. 
Today, special classes are frequently 
recommended. Theoretical support is 
usually given the enthusiastic pro- 
ponents of the special class, and ex- 
cellent class work has been described 
by Goddard, Hollingworth, and Sted- 
man. Follow-up studies of children 
who have been in special classes attest 
to the advisability of this practice. 

Segregation of bright pupils has ad- 
vantages which should not be ignored. 
Woods believes that special classes 
care more adequately for the social 
and emotional needs of children. Ex- 
perimentation ha&*been carried on in 
Los Angeles for several years with the 
aim “to cultivate a live curiosity not 
only in the world of books but in the 
world outside; to stimulate initiative 
and creative power.” Enrichment 
takes place in the following phases of 
school work: nature study, science, 
drama, art, foreign language. Flexi- 
ble and varied curricuia are provided, 
and any subject which arouses a genu- 
ine interest is offered. Woods gives a 
summary from twe groups—one from 
special classes and one from the regu- 
lar school. Each child was rated 
by two persons, a teacher and a prin- 
cipal, on traits such as leadership, self- 
assurance, respect for school authority, 
and independence. The results were 
favorable to those who had had the op- 
portunity of special class instruction.‘ 
A study by Danielson revealed that in- 
dustry and initiative were fostered 
through this special form of organiza- 
tion and that the gains persisted in 
the high school.’ 

Because of the dilatoriness of school 
administrators in developing special 
classes, and because of the limitations, 
in funds, equipment, and adequately 
prepared teachers, we shall at present 


*Woods, E. L., _A Challenging Re- 


“The Cited Child: 
Ni Proceed- 





ings, 69: 1931, p. 380. 

*White House Conference Report on Child Health and 
Protection. Special Education. The Handicapped and 
the Gifted, p. 546 


5White House Conference Report, op. cit., p. 547. 
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be forced to rely primarily on means 
other than those provided by the spe- ~ 
cial class in giving special opportunity 
to the gifted. One administrative de- 
vice which may be utilized efficaciously 
in any school system is acceleration. 
Protests have been numerous and loud 
against this practice. However, a re- 
cent complete survey of the person- 
ality adjustment of accelerates demon- 
strates clearly that pedagogical accel- 
erates are not characterized by the 
maladjustments usually attributed to 
them. The increase in the practice 
itself will automatically increase the 
number of young children in the upper 
grades and in the secondary school, 
and this increased number of children 
will diminish the likelihood of social 
maladjustment, since young gifted 
children will have companions of simi- 
lar ages in every grade. Acceleration 
for bright children is frequently con- 
demned because the children will 
graduate from high school at ages too 
young to permit them to enter Ameri- 
can universities. However, these very 
young students may now enter certain 
universities. For example, Northwest- 
ern University among others has en- 
tered upon a program which encom- 
passes the provision of special educa- 
tional opportunities for bright young 
children. 

In all of the studies of gifted chil- 
dren one fact stands out clearly: We 
have in America thousands of bright 
children who are lamentably neglected 
in our present-day lock step system. A 
forward-looking educational program 
must include early identification of 
and continuous provisions for this 
group. Moreover, this responsibility 
does not rest upon a few teachers. All 
should be informed regarding the na- 
ture and needs of the gifted. The 
Handbook of Child Psychology offers 
a composite portrait of the gifted, and 
the channels through which one may 
learn how to enrich the experiences of 
the youngsters are accessible.’ The 
enterprising teacher will become, we 
hope, an intelligent participant in this 
most important phase of public edu- 
cation. 


®Cf, in this connection. How elementary and second- 
ary schools are meeting the needs of individual pupils 
Ninth Yearbook, National Ed 1931, 
107-146. 

Goddard, H. H. School training of gifted children. 
Yonkers, N.Y.; World Book Co. 1924. 

Hollingworth, L. S. Gifted Children: their nature and 
nurture. Y.: Macmillan 1926. 

Sanquinet, E. H. What Modifications Should be 
Made for Superior Children. Educational Adminis- 
tration and Supervision 15: January, 1929, p. 64-66. 
The yearly summaries in the Elementary School Jour- 
nal by Elise Martens and L. S. Hollingworth offer 
helpful suggestions. 











